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INTRODUCTION 


“One  must  have  the  courage  to  be  oneself  The  period  of  stagnation,  the 
wearing  away  of  individual  characteristics  in  art,  cannot  last  forever.  Art 
must  be  reborn  I  am  no  seer  I  shall  not  prophesy  about  the  pictures  that 
painters  will  paint  or  the  way  the  music  of  the  future  will  sound.  Yet  I 
believe  in  a  future  avant-garde,  understood  not  as  an  institution  (we  all 
know  that  it  was  precisely  institutionalisation  that  compromised  the  avant- 
garde  movement  in  our  century),  but  rather  as  the  heart  of  genuine 
creativity.”1 

A  study  of  the  life  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki  is  a  study  of  apparent  contradictions. 

At  one  time  considered  a  torchbearer  for  the  avant-garde  movement,  he  is  now  considered 
a  neo-Romantic  composer  and  a  populist  by  many  critics.2 *  Penderecki  himself  has  made 
no  effort  to  refute  these  labels,  continuing  to  compose  in  his  own  style,  heedless  of  the 
critics’  charges. 

To  label  Penderecki  as  a  simple  neo-Romantic  composer  is  to  miss  a  vital  link  in 
the  evolution  of  this  artist.  For  while  Penderecki  indeed  evolved  from  being  a  leader  of 
the  avant-garde  to  being  a  populist  composer,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  abandoning  one 
compositional  style  for  another.  Rather,  the  concept  of  “synthesis”  dominates  his 
philosophies  and  music,  he  combines  the  old  with  the  new,  the  avant-garde  with  the 
Renaissance  or  Romantic.  By  writing  in  this  style  of  synthesis,  Penderecki  has  attempted 


1  Krzysztof  Penderecki.  Labyrinth  of  Time:  Five  addresses  for  the  End  of  the  Millenium  (Chapel 
Hill:  Hinshaw  Music.  1998).  p. 25. 

2  K.  Robert  Schwarz  First  a  Firebrand.  Then  a  Romantic.  Now  What9"  The  New  York  Times . 

(New  York).  20  October  20  1996. 
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to  mitigate  what  he  perceives  as  the  disintegration  of  music  and  the  world  and  this  style  is 
thus  deeply  rooted  in  his  world  views  and  philosophies.  “It  seems  to  me,  that  what  has  the 
chance  of  survival  is  only  the  music  which  is  written  in  a  natural  way  and  constitutes  a 
synthesis  of  everything  that  has  happened  in  the  last  few  decades.”3 

Penderecki’s  choral  output  has  been  matched  by  few  composers  of  his  day  with 
even  fewer  able  to  match  his  output  of  choral  music  and  large  scale  works,  such  as  the 
oratorio  genre.  For  this  reason,  a  study  of  the  life  and  music  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki 
holds  special  interest  to  the  choral  conductor  In  this  paper  I  seek  to  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  choral  music  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki  by  examining  significant  orchestral  and  choral 
works  that  acquaint  us  with  his  compositional  style.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
music  of  the  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  (1996)  and  how  this  work  is  idiomatic  of 
Penderecki’s  compositional  style. 


SOURCES 


A  number  of  Polish  and  German  scholars  have  followed  Penderecki’s  career, 
writing  articles  and  books  of  critique  and  examination  Of  those  available  in  English 
translation.  Wolfram  Schwinger’s  book,  Krzysztof  Penderecki:  His  Life  and  Work  (1989) 
is  the  only  one  that  deals  with  Penderecki’s  life  and  work  in  an  exhaustive  manner.4 


3  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  quoted  in  Mieczyslaw  Tomaszewski  "Penderecki'  s  Dialogs  and  Games 
With  Time  and  place  on  the  Earth.’'  in  Studies  in  Penderecki  ed.  Ray  Robinson  (Princeton,  N.  J  :  Prestige 
Publications.  Inc..  1998).  29. 

4  Wolfram  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Work  trans.  William  Mann  (London: 
Schott  &  Co.  Ltd.  1989).  16. 
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English  language  scholarship  has  taken  hold  only  in  the  last  ten  years  or  so  and  has  been 
dominated  by  Ray  Robinson  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida  Robinson  has  written  a  number 
of  articles  about  Penderecki,  reviewing  premiere  performances  and  analysing  different 
works,  in  addition  to  editing  Studies  in  Penderecki ,  an  annual  publication  devoted  to 
disseminating  leading  scholarship  about  the  composer  and  his  works.5 

Allen  Winold  and  Robert  Shankovich  are  two  other  recurrent  contributors  in 
English,  while  Wes  Janzen’s  dissertation  on  the  St.  Luke  Passion  has  been  well  received 
and  endorsed  by  Penderecki 6 


?  Robinson.  Ray.  ed..  Studies  in  Penderecki  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Prestige  Publications.  Inc..  1998). 

6  Wes  Janzen,  “Performing  Krzysztof  Penderecki  s  Passio  et  mors  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 
secundum  Lucam':  A  conductor  s  preparation  ’  (DMA  diss  .  University  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  1994). 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  LIFE  AND  MUSIC  OF  KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKI 

Developmental  Years 

Krzysztof  Penderecki  was  born  on  November  23,  1933  in  the  Polish  town  of 
Debica  The  second  of  three  children,  Krzysztof  s  father  was  a  lawyer  while  his  mother 
came  from  a  banking  family.  The  arts  and  religion  played  prominent  roles  in  the  lives  of 
the  Penderecki  household,  Krzysztof ‘s  grandfather  was  a  talented  painter  while  his  father 
was  an  amateur  musician,  getting  together  with  family  and  friends  on  weekends  to  play 
duets  and  quartets  Krzysztof  himself  studied  piano  as  a  child  but  abandoned  that  for  the 
violin  in  1946  7  Religion  occupied  an  equal  if  not  larger  role  in  this  home,  as  in  most 
homes  of  devoutly  Roman  Catholic  Debica.  Here  the  church  and  its  priest  were  the  centre 
of  town  life,  constituting  an  important  influence  in  the  development  of  the  young 
Penderecki,  influencing  his  choice  of  both  genre  and  text.8 

The  war  years  of  1939-1945  and  the  German  Nazi  occupation  of  Poland  had  a 
lasting  and  horrifying  effect  on  Penderecki  The  tragedy  of  Auschwitz  occurred  very  close 
to  his  home,  from  a  window  in  his  house,  Krzysztof  watched  as  friends  and  neighbours, 
mostly  Jews,  were  herded  together  and  taken  away.  Approximately  seventy  per  cent  of 


Schwinger.  16. 

8Ray  Robinson.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  A  Guide  to  His  Works  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Prestige 
Publications.  Inc  .  1983).  1 
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Polish  lawyers  were  murdered  by  the  Nazis.  Krzysztof  s  father  escaped  this  fate  but  was 
forbidden  from  practising  law  during  this  time.9 

During  his  youth,  Penderecki’s  vocational  future  was  anything  but  certain  In 
addition  to  his  musical  interests,  architecture,  sculpting  and  painting  occupied  his 
attention  The  influence  of  these  diverse  interests  were  not  without  effect,  as  Penderecki 
said  in  the  1960s,  “As  a  young  man  I  was  interested  in  painting  and  architecture,  and  that 
teaches  one  a  lot  about  perspective  and  balance.  Architecture  in  particular  has  said  a  good 
deal  to  me,  and  various  concepts  of  architectural  form  and  shape  have  been  vital  to  my 
own  thoughts  about  the  structure  of  a  work.”10 

After  completing  his  initial  schooling  Penderecki  began  seriously  to  contemplate 
music  as  a  career  and  in  1951  he  was  accepted  to  study  music  as  a  violinist  at  the 
University  in  Cracow  Here  he  continued  to  divide  his  attention,  now  between  music  and 
the  study  of  classical  languages  and  philosophy  .* 11  By  1954  Penderecki  had  dropped  his 
violin  studies  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  theory  and  composition,  but  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  also  in  Cracow.  His  main  teacher  at  the  conservatory  was  Artur 
Malawski,  one  of  the  chief  composers  in  Poland  at  the  time. 

An  important  development  in  his  native  Poland  was  the  demise  of  Stalinism  in 
1956.  This  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  of  possibilities  to  composers,  as  the  heavy 


9  Schwinger.  17. 

10  Mieczyslaw  Tomaszewski.  “Penderecki's  Dialogues  and  Games  with  Time  and  Place  on  Earth " 
in  Studies  in  Penderecki  ed.  Ray  Robinson  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Prestige  Publications.  Inc  .  1998).  17. 

11  Tomaszewski.  15. 
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creative  restrictions  were  eased,  and  eventually  lifted  12  For  the  first  time  many  of  the 
West’s  leading  twentieth-century  composers  were  heard  and  performed  It  was  1957 
before  Penderecki  heard  his  first  Stravinsky  piece.  The  Rite  of  Spring,  and  it  was  1958 
before  the  music  of  Schoenberg,  Webern,  Krenek  and  Boulez  began  to  influence 
composers  in  Poland  13  Penderecki  describes  this  period  as  follows:  “Well  up  to  the  end 
of  1956  I  went  through  a  Bartok  phase,  and  then  when  the  restrictions  were  lifted  1  got  to 
know  other  kinds  of  modern  music.  The  Stravinsky  of  the  Symphony  of  Psalms  was 
important  to  me,  and  for  a  few  months  I  was  interested  in  Boulez,  especially  his  Maltarme 
Improvisations ,  but  it  did  not  last.”14 

After  graduation  in  1958  the  Academy  immediately  appointed  Penderecki  to  teach 
a  composition  class  of  his  own.  To  supplement  his  income  he  taught  at  the  Cracow 
Theological  seminary,  taking  advantage  of  his  interest  in  ancient  church  music.  It  was 
during  this  time  that  he  wrote  Psalms  of  David  (1958),  which,  together  with  his 
Emanations  (1959),  and  Strophes  (1959),  won  all  three  prizes  at  the  Polish  Composers’ 
Association  Competition  held  in  1959:  Strophes  won  first  prize,  while  Emanations  and 
the  Psalms  ofDa\>id  tied  for  second  place.  This  instantly  made  him  one  of  Poland’s  most 
notable  composers  and  sent  notice  to  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of  a  young,  new 
talent  from  the  east.15  This  led  to  new  commissions  and  in  1960  Anaklasis  was  premiered 


12  Schwinger.  20. 

13  Robinson.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  A  Guide  to  His  Works .  5. 

14  Regina  Chlopicka.  "Stylistic  Phases  in  the  Work  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki"  in  Studies  in 
Penderecki  ed.  Ray  Robinson.  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Prestige  Publications.  Inc..  1998).  53. 

15  Schwinger.  20. 
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in  West  Germany  at  the  Donaueschingen  Festival.16  Certain  Penderecki  characteristics 
were  already  evident  in  these  pieces,  characteristics  which  were  later  to  become 
trademarks,  most  notably  his  practice  of  melodic  writing  using  minor  seconds,  tritones  and 
octave  displacement  17 

Experimentation 

Stimulated  by  the  political  changes  in  his  homeland  and  the  resulting  exposure  to 
new  and  captivating  musical  dimensions,  much  of  Penderecki’s  efforts  from  1959-1962 
were  spent  in  exploration  and  experimentation,  attempting  to  redefine  the  boundaries 
between  sound  and  noise.  In  the  1959/60  piece,  Dimensions  of  Time  and  Silence,  a  work 
for  a  mixed  choir  of  40  voices,  percussion,  and  strings,  Penderecki  has  the  choir  singing 
consonants  and  vowels  as  elements  of  sound  and  noise  instead  of  text  .18  (see  ex.  1) 

In  this  example  one  can  see  that  the  consonants  are  unpitched  sounds  while  the 
vowels  have  specific  pitches.  The  vowels  that  are  sung  form  the  series  OYIAEUOYIAEU 
and  Karl-Josef  Muller  has  observed  that  this  forms  a  12-note  series  in  which  every  three 
notes  have  the  same  shape  of  major  and  minor  seconds  19  (see  ex  2)  Notes  1-3  contain 
the  intervals  minor  second  (descending)/  major  second  (ascending),  notes  4-6  contain 
minor  second  (ascending)/  major  second  (descending),  notes  7-9  have  major 

16  Robinson.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  A  Guide  to  His  Works,  3. 

1  Ray  Robinson.  “Penderecki’s  Musical  Pilgrimage”  in  Studies  in  Penderecki  ed.  Ray  Robinson 
(Princeton.  N.J  :  Prestige  Publications.  Inc  .  1998).  37. 

18  Schwinger.  194. 

19  Ibid..  197. 
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second  (descending)/  minor  second  (ascending);  and  notes  10-12  major  second 
(ascending)/  minor  second  (descending).  The  use  of  the  smallest  interval  of  a  second, 
coupled  with  the  simplicity  and  repetition  of  the  basic  framework  were  to  become  key 
characteristics  in  later  works,  giving  his  music  both  its  modal,  chant-like  sound  and  its 
unity.  Consequently,  in  the  midst  of  his  sonic  experimentation  in  an  atonal  framework, 
Penderecki  was  looking  for  ways  to  explore  the  linear,  melodic  aspect  of  his  music. 


Ex.  1  Dimensions  of  Time  and  Silence 


S 


A 


T 


B 


© 
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Ex.  2  Dimensions  of  Time  and  Silence 


The  response  of  the  audience  and  critics  to  a  piece  such  as  Dimensions  of  Time 
and  Silence  is  revealing  of  the  integrity  of  Penderecki’s  melodic  proclivity  While  one 
might  expect  Penderecki’s  music  of  this  time  to  contain  a  barrage  of  sonic  experiments, 
the  work  has  been  described  as  a  combination  of  “lyric  poetry  and  aggressiveness”.20  It  is 
true  that  Penderecki  had  been  working  on  creating  new  and  novel  vertical  sonorities, 
however  the  linear  aspect  of  his  style  was  already  showing  itself  to  be  a  key  characteristic 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  revealing  his  opposition  to  dogmatic  serialism,  the  use  of  which 
was  already  in  serious  decline  21 

In  his  works  Anaklasis  from  1960  and  Threnody ,  1961,  Penderecki  had  by  his  own 
admission  come  into  his  own  as  a  composer.  The  large  scale-experiments  of  his  student 
days  were  behind  him  and  his  works  now  led  the  avant-garde  field,  with  many  of  his 
notational  innovations  being  adopted  by  other  composers. 

A  good  example  of  where  his  experimental  style  in  composition  had  taken  him  is 
his  1961  piece  and  UNESCO  Prize  winner.  Threnody;  a  piece  for  52  strings,  dedicated  to 


20  Ibid..  194. 

21  Wolfram  Schwinger  "Changes  in  Four  Decades:  The  Stylistic  Paths  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki" 
in  Studies  in  Penderecki  ed.  Ray  Robinson.  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Prestige  Publications  Inc  .  1998).  69. 
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the  victims  of  Hiroshima  Here  we  find  none  of  the  melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  or  metric 
conventions  of  traditional  music  For  the  first  time,  there  are  no  bar  lines  in  his  music; 
instead,  time  is  prescribed  in  seconds  under  each  full  line  of  score  We  find  quarter-,  and 
three-quarter-tone  pitch  movements,  quarter-tone  clusters,  percussive  striking  of  the 
violin  with  the  bow  and  fingertips,  and  a  variety  of  new  string  playing  techniques,  for 
which  Penderecki  had  to  invent  his  own  notations.22  (see  ex.  3) 

Ex.  3.  Threnody 


Legend 


-  bow  the  highest  note  with  a  quick  arrhythmic  tremolo 


-play  arpeggio  across  the  four  strings  between  bridge  and  tailpiece  using 
the  wood  of  the  bow 


-pluck  the  highest  note  pizzicato 


Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works.  125. 
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-bow  a  note  between  bridge  and  tailpiece 


-tap  the  frame  of  the  instrument  with  a  finger  or  the  frog  of  the  bow 
-play  a  rapid  tremolcindo  note  between  tailpiece  and  bridge 

Penderecki’s  serial  compositions  and  innovative  effects  placed  him  on  the  “cutting 
edge”  of  the  avant-garde  movement  of  the  day.  As  in  the  work  Dimensions  of  Time  and 
Silence,  much  of  Penderecki’s  effort  seems  to  have  been  in  the  creation  of  vertical 
sonorities,  for  example,  quarter-tone  clusters  which  strike  the  listener  as  a  wall  of  sound 
The  effect,  however,  is  one  of  controlled  form  and  expressive  lyricism.  The  noise  and 
sounds  that  he  creates  are  not  created  for  their  own  sake  but  serve  rather  to  express 
lament  and  accusation.23  It  is  undoubtedly  significant  that  the  title  Threnody  and  its 
subsequent  dedication  to  the  victims  of  Hiroshima  was  only  added  after  the  impressions  of 
the  audience  made  it  clear  just  how  movingly  expressive  people  found  the  work,  as  the 
original  title  was  8  '36  ”24 

Consolidation 

The  year  1 962  and  the  premiere  of  the  Stahat  Mater  dolorosa  marked  a  turning 
point  in  compositions  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki.  No  longer  was  he  content  to  write  for  a 
select  audience  of  intellectuals,  he  sought  rather  to  communicate  with  a  universal 


23  Ibid..  124. 

2A  Tomaszewski.  17. 
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audience,  one  not  bound  by  time  or  region  Penderecki  attempted  to  reach  this  larger 
audience  by  writing  in  a  more  familiar  style  and  by  turning  to  universal  themes  and  topics 
that  appeal  to  all  of  humanity  To  this  end  he  turned  toward  Renaissance  polyphony  for 
inspiration  Penderecki  was  not  abandoning  the  avant-garde  but  rather  incorporating  it 
into  a  familiar  vehicle  that  might  more  effectively  move  the  listener,  regardless  of 
nationality  or  religion  This  new  style  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  style  of  “synthesis”  and 
has  continued  to  evolve  to  the  present  day. 

If  the  Stabcit  Mater  of  1962  signalled  a  possible  new  direction  for  the  composer, 

St.  Luke  Passion  of  1965-1966  consolidated  this  change.  This  composition  solidified  his 
position  as  a  famous  composer  and  firmly  launched  his  international  career  From  1966  to 
this  day  Penderecki  has  never  wanted  for  commissions  or  performance  opportunities  of  his 
works. 

Penderecki’s  decision  to  write  follow  in  the  style  of  J.S  Bach’s  great  passions  in  a 
“passion”  of  his  own  probably  helped  garner  attention  for  the  work  That  Penderecki 
came  from  what  the  west  still  perceived  of  as  an  isolated  socialist  country  merely  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  curiosity. 

In  St.  Luke  Passion  there  is,  as  indicated  above,  an  obvious  attempt  to  look  back 
towards  traditional  music  for  inspiration  and  even  for  style.  Here  the  most  incisive  of  his 
avant-garde  techniques  are  juxtaposed  with  the  most  traditional  of  harmonies,  the  triad, 
while  clusters  appear  alongside  Gregorian  chant-like  passages.25  Although  there  are  no 


25  It  should  be  noted  what  Penderecki  has  said  about  the  presence  or  influence  of  Gregorian  chant 
in  his  St.  Luke  Passion.  “.  .  .I  was  concerned  with  a  clear  expression  of  the  text  and  a  corresponding 
arrangement  of  the  music,  therefore  maximum  limitation  of  means  and  a  certain  expression  of  discipline 
and  asceticism.  That  this  produced  effects  which  are  similar  to  earlier  music  is  a  pure  coincidence  The 
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direct  quotations  from  Gregorian  chant,  the  use  of  tone  rows  made  up  of  small  intervals, 
minor-thirds  or  smaller,  creates  a  very  chant-like  effect,  recalling  the  influence  of 
Schoenberg  and  Webern  26 

Penderecki  had  come  to  realise  that  the  new  can  only  have  a  powerful  effect  in  the 
context  of  the  old  and  familiar.27  And  in  that  very  attempt  -  that  is  the  attempt  to  have  an 
effect  -  Penderecki  distanced  himself  from  the  avant-garde  movement  of  the  day,  which 
tended  to  hold  the  audience  in  some  disdain.  While  his  sonic  experimentation  had  made 
him  a  key  figure  in  the  avant-garde  movement  of  the  late  50s  and  early  60s,  St.  Luke 
Passion  unmistakably  indicated  Penderecki’s  desire  to  communicate  with  an  audience  and 
thereby  forge  his  own  path  In  an  interview  given  before  the  premiere  performance  of  the 
Passion,  Penderecki  said  “I  wanted  to  draw  the  audience  into  the  centre  of  events,  as  was 
the  case  in  medieval  mystery  plays,  where  nobody  stood  aside.  Everybody  can  be  drawn 
in  by  the  mob,  the  turba,  who  demand  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  just  as  it  is  everybody  that 
is  included  in  the  redemption”.28 

The  expressive  lyricism  evident  in  Threnody  is  even  clearer  in  the  Passion 
St.  Luke  Passion  is  a  work  that  communicates  vastly  contrasting,  seemingly  contradictory 


limitation  of  intervals  to  a  minimum  could  be  connected  with  the  strictness  of  Gregorian  Chant  in  its  most 
primitive  form  I  was  interested  here  in  the  aural  shape  of  inchidual  lines,  clusters  and  stereophonic 
planes  as  well  as  the  content  of  some  words  and  sounds.  For  me  these  are  just  as  much  contemporary 
means  as  the  ones  I  used  in  my  other  works:  it  is  just  that  their  selection  was  consciously  limited.  They 
can  be  derived  from  the  essence  of  a  cappella  choral  music  (that  should  sen  e  the  text)  in  the  same  w  av  as, 
for  example,  the  means  of  Threnody  were  derived  from  the  essence  of  instrumental  music.”  Krzysztof 
Penderecki,  as  quoted  by  Ray  Robinson  and  Allen  Winold  in  A  study  of  the  Penderecki  St.  Luke  Passion 
(Celle.  Germany:  Moeck  Verlag,  1983).  114. 

26  Schwinger,  Krzysztof  Penderecki:  His  Life  and  Works,  203. 


"  Schwinger.  "Changes  in  Four  Decades  ”,  73. 

28  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  as  quoted  in  Robinson.  Studies  in  Penderecki.  19. 
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ideas.  Here  the  vocabulary  Penderecki  worked  on  developing  for  so  many  years,  the  sonic 
exploration,  is  placed  next  to,  above,  and  interwoven  into  the  traditional  elements  of 
melody  and  harmony  By  placing  these  two  varying  styles  side  by  side,  Penderecki  is  able 
to  provide  and  build  tension  and  drama  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  two  styles  carry 
larger  philosophical  implications  of  contrasting  values:  “good  and  evil,  love  and  hatred, 
loyalty  and  betrayal.”29 

The  values  of  good,  love,  and  loyalty  are  dominated  by  the  vocal  and  choral  forces 
Here  intervals  and  structure  are  combined  with  slower  tempos  and  polyphonic  techniques. 
Evil,  hatred  and  betrayal  are  regulated  by  the  instrumental  forces,  utilising  “the  sonoristic 
treatment  of  sound  material,  by  multiple  illustrative  effects,  by  contrastiveness, 
nonlinearity  and  unevenness  of  sequencing  as  well  as  by  the  accelerated  narrative  pace.”30 

Cohesion  in  the  work  is  attained  by  two  primary  methods  The  first  is  the  use  of 
tonal  centres.  Penderecki  had,  a  number  of  years  previously,  begun  the  practice  of  giving 
tonal  centres  to  his  atonal  music,  thereby  replacing  the  traditional  harmonic  centre  with 
that  of  a  single  note  In  the  Passion  the  notes  G  D  A  E  emerge  as  central  pitches,  not 
related  to  a  circle-of-fifths  pattern  but  rather  relevant  to  the  larger  structural  design  31 

The  second  and  foremost  unifying  element  in  the  work  is  the  tone  rows  upon 
which  the  Passion  is  based  The  first  row  is  based  entirely  on  minor-seconds  and  minor- 


29  Chlopicka.  55. 

30  Chlopicka.  56. 

31  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works.  201. 
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thirds  with  the  second  half  of  the  row  an  exact  tritone  transposition  of  the  first  half,  (see 


ex  4) 


Ex.  4  St.  Luke  Passion 
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The  second  tone-row  is  used  as  a  cantus  firmus ,  similar  to  the  way  Bach  uses  the 
boys’  choir  as  a  cantus  firmus  in  the  St.  Matthew  Passion  (see  ex.  5) 


Ex.  5.  St.  Luke  Passion 
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The  two  rows  are  quite  similar,  with  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  second 
half  of  both  rows  the  B  natural,  note  9  in  the  first  row,  is  moved  to  note  12  position  in  the 
second  row,  giving  proper  sequence  to  the  German  note  spelling  of  b-a-c-h  -  another 
homage  to  his  great  precursor  in  passion 


The  full  E-major  triad  ending  of  the  work  also  meritscomment,  as  it  too  has 

become  a  Penderecki  trademark  The  choice  of  an  E  major  chord  for  the  ending  can  be 

seen  as  a  logical  one,  given  the  tonal  centres  mentioned  above,  GDAE  However,  there 

may  be  more  compelling  reasons  for  this  particular  chord,  dealing  with  Penderecki’s  vision 

of  tension-and-release,  rise-and-fall  In  a  1973  interview  Penderecki  described  the 

function  of  tension-and-release  in  St.  Luke  Passion.  “The  way  I  handle  sound  depends 
a  good  deal  on  the  notion  of  harmonic  tension  and  the  way  certain 
combinations  of  pitch  will  react.  A  simple  example  is  the  end  of  my 
Passion  People  have  wondered  at  how  I  arrived  at  my  E-major 
conclusion.  Well,  you  could  say  it  has  a  link  with  the  end  of  Stabat  mater 
(which,  as  you  know,  is  used  in  the  work),  but  there  is  another  reason 
which  is  based  on  the  semi-tonal  chromatic  progression  of  the  word 
“Domine,”  which  in  itself  is  derived  from  my  main  twelve-tone  series.  This 
led  me  inevitably  and  logically  to  the  chord  of  E-major:  you  see,  the 
tension  of  the  G-naturals  could  only  be  resolved  by  letting  them  rise  yet 
again  to  a  point  of  repose.”32 

The  E-major  ending  also  seems  to  impart  a  sense  of  hope,  ending  as  it  does  on  the 
words  “Deus  Veritatis”,  “Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord  God  of  Truth”.33 

Dies  irae  was  written  in  1967,  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Passion ,  Once 
again,  as  with  Threnody  and  the  Passion ,  this  work  deals  with  death  and  tragedy,  this  time 
with  the  murders  at  the  Auschwitz  extermination  camp  This  three-movement  oratorio  is 
much  shorter  than  the  Passion  and  has  a  more  violent  and  dramatic  edge  to  it,  probably 
due  to  its  horrific  association  Of  note  is  the  fact  that  Penderecki  does  not  use  the 
traditional  Requiem  Sequence,  nor  the  well  known  Gregorian  chant  theme  for  the  work 
Instead,  he  assembled  his  own  text  from  various  biblical  passages,  modern  French  and 


32  Krzysztof  Penderecki  as  quoted  by  Ray  Robinson  in  “Krzysztof  Penderecki  ‘ s  Seven  Gates  of 
Jerusalem ”,  Choral  Journal  39  (May  1998):  12. 

33  Chlopicka.  56. 
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Polish  poems  and  excerpts  from  the  Furies  of  Aeschylus7**  These  texts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Aeschylus  poem,  were  then  set  in  Latin,  helping  give  a  sense  of  unity  to 
the  whole 

From  1966-1968,  Penderecki  held  a  teaching  position  in  Essen,  Germany  This 
was  to  be  the  first  of  a  number  of  key  teaching  positions  for  Penderecki,  and  was  a  sign  of 
his  popularity  and  acceptance  in  the  larger  European  community. 

In  1969  the  opera  The  Devils  of  Loudun  had  its  world  premiere  in  Hamburg  Once 
again  Penderecki  was  challenging  prevelant  fashions,  this  time  daring  to  compose  a  full- 
length  opera  Here  Penderecki  contrasts  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  the  mystical  and  the 
erotic,  all  of  which  serve  as  a  dynamic  vehicle  for  his  music  The  first  production,  given  in 
Hamburg,  was  a  critical  and  popular  flop  Two  nights  later  it  was  performed  in  Stuttgart, 
this  time  to  much  applause  and  critical  acclaim  This  second  performance  was  much 
bolder  and  more  aggressive,  allowing  the  story  and  the  music  free  reign  in  their  barbaric 
expressions  as  the  the  nude  scenes  included  nude  singers  and  the  orgy  scenes  acted  by 
bare-breasted  women  Here  the  music  was  hurled  to  the  forefront  of  the  action  as  a 
participant  instead  of  as  an  observer,  exhibiting  the  effect  a  director’s  vision  can  have  on 
the  success  of  a  performance.35  As  in  the  Dies  irae ,  all  of  Penderecki’s  sonic 
experimentation  came  into  play,  affording  him  the  opportunity  to  draw  from  a  vast  and 
colourful  palette  of  contemporary  compositional  devices. 


34  Ray  Robinson.  "The  Choral  Works  of  Krzy  sztof  Penderecki:  An  Annotated  Listing."  Chora I 
Journal  38  (November  1998):  40. 


35  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works,  55-56. 
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In  February  of  1970,  Penderecki  received  a  commission  from  U  Thant,  then 
General  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations,  in  honour  of  the  silver  jubilee  of  that 
organisation  This  was  a  great  honour  and  came  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  of 
Penderecki’s  works  were  being  performed  in  America,  largely  due  to  the  popularity  of 
St.  Luke  Passion.  The  work.  Cosmogony ,  had  its  premiere  at  the  Plenary  Hall  of  the 
United  Nations  on  October  24,  1970,  with  a  repeat  performance  two  days  later  at 
Carnegie  Hall. 

This  one-movement  work  is  divided  into  two  connected  parts,  “Arche” 
(Beginning),  and  “Apeiron”  (infinite  space).  For  this  work  Penderecki  gathered  a  variety 
of  texts  that  describe  the  world  and  universe,  indeed  the  cosmos.  In  addition  to  typical 
Penderecki  clusters  and  glissandos  in  the  orchestra,  the  chorus  employs  a  full  range  of 
twentieth-century  techniques  in  its  exclamatory  presentation  of  the  text.  Here,  in  addition 
to  traditional  singing,  the  chorus  is  asked  to  execute  whistling,  falsetto  singing,  slow 
choral  glissandos,  clicking  consonants,  whispered  speech,  and  choral  breathing. 

Utrenya  (Matins)  was  composed  between  1969  and  1971  and  is  a  two  part 
oratorio  set  to  the  Orthodox  Church  liturgy  for  the  Entombment  and  Resurrection  of 
Christ  For  the  music  of  this  work  Penderecki  spent  time  researching  in  the  monasteries  of 
southern  Russia,  south-east  Poland,  and  Bulgaria  He  chose  these  locations  because  of 
their  resistance  to  the  diluting  liturgical  reforms  of  the  eighteenth  century  .  36  From  these 
original  sources,  Penderecki  chose  not  to  quote  but  rather  to  write  in  the  style  of  these 
original  hymns,  creating  the  atmosphere  of  the  monastery.  The  text  is  in  Church  Slavonic 


36  Ibid..  218. 
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and  the  work  itself  is  comparable  in  length  to  that  of  the  St.  Luke  Passion ,  approximately 
45  minutes  for  Part  1  and  35  minutes  for  Part  2. 

Penderecki’s  second  career,  that  of  a  conductor,  began  in  1971  when  he  agreed  to 
conduct  a  public  performance  of  his  work  Actions ,  a  quasi-jazz  piece.  He  has  since 
become  a  widely  sought-after  conductor,  not  only  of  his  own  works  but  also  of  the  works 
of  Bruckner  and  Shostakovich,  among  others.37 

The  year  1972  saw  Penderecki  appointed  Rector  to  the  Music  Academy  in 
Cracow,  a  position  he  was  to  hold  until  1987.  In  1973  Penderecki  finished  his  Symphony 
No.  I,  continuing  a  trend  to  compose  in  traditional  forms.  In  1973  he  also  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Yale  University,  adding  to  an  already  busy  schedule.  These  teaching 
duties  were  added  to  his  composition  schedule  and  his  many  engagements  at  international 
performances  of  his  works,  including  those  as  conductor,  which  were  increasing. 
Obviously  he  was  unable  to  spend  great  amounts  of  time  at  either  acedemic  institution  and 
it  seems  remarkable  that  he  managed  to  continue  composing  at  all. 

The  next  major  choral-orchestral  work  for  Penderecki  was  the  Magnificat ,  written 
for  the  1200th  anniversary  celebrations  of  the  Salzburg  Cathedral  during  the  Salzburg 
Festival,  1974.  In  this  setting  of  the  Song  of  Mary,  from  Luke’s  gospel,  chapter  two, 
Penderecki  turned  to  the  old  masters  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  of  his  previous 
compositions.  Here  the  style  of  synthesis,  or  the  combining  of  modern  elements  with 
traditional,  is  extended  beyond  any  previous  limits.  For  example,  the  second  movement 


Ibid.,  70. 
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contains  a  triple  fugue  involving  55  real  contrapuntal  voices,  while  the  fifth  is  a  great 
Passacaglia 

In  many  ways  this  work  also  marked  an  end,  or  culmination,  of  Penderecki’s  first 
period  of  synthesis.  Since  the  St.  Luke  Passion  of  1966,  Penderecki’s  works  had  become 
increasingly  sophisticated,  until  they  reached  the  point  where  Penderecki  himself 
commented, 

“I  think  of  the  two  pieces,  pieces  which  I  wrote  in  1973-74 — Canticum 
canticorum  Salomonis  and  Magnificat.  I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
perform  these  pieces  properly  with  all  the  quarter-tones  that  I  wrote  In 
these  two  works  I  reached  the  point  where  I  could  not  go  forward  and 

continue  the  same  style  The  technique  was  all  over  me,  overwhelming 

™  ”38 
me. 

In  Penderecki’s  Magnificat  the  influence  of  J.S.  Bach’s  Magnificat  is  evident, 
revealed  by  the  number  and  types  of  movements  (seven),  and  by  the  key  of  D  39  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  the  opening  of  his  work,  how  Penderecki  relates  to  the  D-major  of 
Bach’s  Magnificat  while  avoiding  a  direct  reference.  He  does  this  by  giving  the  women’s 
voices  an  F  over  the  orchestra’s  D,  later  adding  an  A  to  complete  the  D-minor  triad  At 
the  same  time  an  F-sharp  is  heard,  creating  a  D-major  minor  chord  while  an  A-flat  is 
introduced  in  the  bass,  effectively  disguising  the  D-major  reference.  This  chord  appears 
throughout  the  Magnificat ,  albeit  often  transposed,  and  indeed  continues  to  appear  in 
Penderecki’s  works  from  this  point  forward  and  has  been  labelled  the  “Penderecki” 
chord  40  (see  ex.  6) 


38  Robinson.  ‘‘The  Choral  Works  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki",  39. 

39  Ibid.  42. 

40  Robinson.  ‘'Krzysztof  Penderecki's  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem' 1 1 
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Ex  6.  Penderecki  chord 


Toward  the  Romantic 

The  Violin  Concerto  No.  7,  composed  for  Isaac  Stern  in  1976,  marked  a  decided 
departure  from  certain  Penderecki’s  trademarks,  such  as  clusters  and  soundnesses.41  The 
work  contains  much  of  the  lyricism  and  dramatic  eloquence  that  we  find  in  the  opera, 
Paradise  Lost ,  on  which  he  was  working  at  this  time.  Here  interval  and  sonority-based 
techniques  are  gradually  marginalised  in  favour  of  the  expressive  melodic  line  and  an 
emotionally  intense  expressionism,  inviting  the  neo-Romantic  designation.42 

The  occasion  of  Karel  Woityla’s  election  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  October  16, 

1978  provided  the  inspiration  for  Penderecki’s  Te  Deum. .  The  work  had  its  premiere  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1980  and  continued  the  post-Romantic  trend  seen  in 
the  Violin  Concerto  No.  7,  Paradise  Lost ,  and  the  Symphony  No.  2.  In  addition  to  the 
seminal  use  of  the  minor-third  and  minor-sixth  intervals,  Penderecki  also  uses  the  complete 
Polish  patriotic  hymn  “Boze,  cos  Polske”  (God  bless  our  fatherland!),  an  inclusion  made 


41  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki:  His  Life  and  Works ,  84. 

42  Chlopicka.  57. 
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all  the  more  significant  by  the  fact  Poland  was  under  martial  law  at  the  time  The 
parodying  of  well-known  tunes  has  always  been  a  Penderecki  trait,  serving  to  give  his 
works  an  appeal  at  times  national  and  at  times  universal  While  his  works  were  moving 
decidedly  towards  the  Romantic  in  style,  there  are  still  a  number  of  effects  that  place  the 
music  in  its  contemporary  context. 

The  Polish  Requiem ,  completed  in  1984,  was  Penderecki’s  largest  scale  choral 
work  since  Utrenya  in  1971,  lasting  just  over  one  hour  Although  the  text  is  taken  from 
the  Missae  pro  defunctis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  the  Requiem  is  not  a  purely 
liturgical  work  as  it  incorporates  extra-liturgical  ideas  Penderecki  has  taken  the  liturgical 
text  and  woven  a  patriotic  memorial  into  the  music:  the  Lcicrymosa  commemorates  the 
dockers  who  died  in  the  1970  uprising  in  Gdansk,  the  Agnus  Dei  was  written  on  the  day 
that  Cardinal  Wyszynski  died  and  was  sung  at  his  funeral  two  days  later,  Recordare,  and 
Jesu  pie  were  written  for  the  beatification  of  Father  Maximilian  Kolbe  in  1982,  who 
voluntarily  went  to  his  death  in  Auschwitz  in  the  place  of  another  man  who  had  a  family,43 
the  Dies  irae  was  written  to  honour  the  Warsaw  Insurgents  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Uprising,  and  finally  th e  Libera  me,  Domine  is  dedicated  to  the  Army  Officers 
who  were  victims  of  the  Soviet  massacre  at  Katyn  44  The  Offertorium  and  Sanctus 
portions  of  the  mass  were  not  included  in  the  1984  version  of  the  work,  although 
Penderecki  did  add  a  Sanctus  in  1993.  In  the  programme  notes  for  the  Stuttgart 
premiere,  Guido  Barth  wrote  that  Penderecki’s  Requiem  “reveals  in  its  profoundly 


43  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works.  234. 

44  Robinson.  “The  Choral  Works  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki'’.  47 
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experienced  and  vividly  felt  Polish  Catholicism  at  once  the  confrontation  of  present  times 
with  the  submission  of  its  people  to  their  history.  Above  all,  though,  it  is  the  manifesto  of 
a  living  Polish  composer  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-Poles,  a  Requiem  for  a  nation’s  suffering 
in  the  past  and  in  the  future”.45 

In  this  work  Penderecki  continues  his  process  of  synthesis,  further  combining  his 
post-Romantic  tendencies  with  the  innovations  of  his  younger,  more  aggressive  style, 
thereby  forging  his  own  musical  language  Gerhard  Kramer,  in  a  review  of  a  performance 
of  the  Requiem  in  Vienna  writes,  “Penderecki  has  now  found  a  musical  pluralism  of  his 
own,  a  chromaticism  largely  elaborated  in  polyphony,  free  in  tonality,  with  themes  and 
motifs  that  facilitate  a  contrapuntal  coexistence.”46 

A  New  Synthesis 

After  a  period  of  composition  which  had  seen  Penderecki  complete  three 
concertos,  three  oratorios,  one  symphony  and  one  opera,  the  mid  1 980s  saw  another 
change  in  focus,  a  move  toward  a  compact,  classically-oriented  writing  style.  Ironically, 
this  transition  begins  with  the  composition  of  his  third  opera.  The  Black  Mask  (1986), 
based  on  the  play  by  Gerhardt  Hauptmann.  Unlike  his  previous  opera,  Paradise  Lost , 
which  was  intended  as  a  saccra  rappresentazione ,  The  Black  Mask  is  in  the  vein  of 
musical  theatre.  Here  Penderecki’s  fascination  with  death  reaches  a  climax,  as  this  is  the 
only  work  of  his  that  symbolically  ends  in  catastrophe.  In  this  opera  Penderecki  takes  his 


45  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works.  234. 

46  Ibid. 
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music  to  a  surrealistic  and  expressionistic  extreme.  Where  The  Devils  of  Loudun  merely 
hinted  at  the  possible  extremes  of  expressionism  and  dramaturgy,  only  in  the  Black  Mask 
are  these  possibilities  realised  Here,  many  of  his  “cutting-edge”  techniques  from  the  early 
1 960s,  such  as  multi-lkayered  glissandi  or  unprecedented  clusters,  are  used  to  great  effect, 
helping  to  create  tension  and  build  up  a  scene.  These  avant-garde  devices  are  consistently 
joined  with  the  devices  of  his  ‘romantic  phase’,  continuing  the  process  of  synthesis  begun 
in  St.  Luke  Passion  twenty  years  previously.  A  sign  of  a  continued  synthesis  beyond  the 
Romantic  was  the  compact,  even  concise  writing  style  employed  here,  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  excess  and  monumentality  of  Paradise  Lost 47 

Small-form  works  dominate  Penderecki’s  output  during  this  period,  including  a 
number  of  choral  works:  Song  of  Cherubim ,  Veni  Creator,  Benedicamus  Domino, 
Benedictus,  and  a  second  setting  of  the  Agnus  Dei  for  mixed  chorus  and  chamber 
orchestra  48  The  percussion  section,  so  dominant  in  his  music  to  this  point,  is  now  reduced 
in  size  and  function.  Where  universal  themes  of  death  and  tragedy  had  dominated,  now 
light  and  hope  begin  to  shine  through,  revealing  a  composer  coming  to  terms  with  his 
world  and  himself 49 

Song  of  Cherubim  was  written  for  Penderecki’s  friend  and  cellist,  Mstislav 
Rostropovich’s  sixtieth  birthday.  The  premiere  took  place  on  March  27,  1987  at  the 
Kennedy  Centre  for  the  Performing  Arts,  with  Penderecki  conducting  the  Choral  Arts 


47  Tomaszewski.  26. 

48  Robinson.  “Penderecki's  Musical  Pilgrimage".  41.  42. 

49  Chlopicka.  62. 
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Society  of  Washington  choir.  This  eight-minute  work  for  a  cappella  chorus,  is  based  on 
the  Song  of  Cherubim  by  St  Chrysostom  and  follows  the  Orthodox  text  outline  The 
choral  parts  are  written  in  a  traditional  style,  invoking  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Orthodox  service  50 

Between  1988  and  1992  Penderecki  completed  his  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
symphonies,  and  in  1991  his  fourth  opera,  Ubu  rex.  These  works  are  all  on  a  vastly 
different  scale  from  that  of  their  predecessors.  The  symphonies  are  shorter,  seemingly 
condensed,  while  in  Ubu  Rex  Penderecki  turnes  to  a  comic  or  buffo  style  of  composition 
for  the  first  time  In  commenting  on  his  predilection  for  writing  on  death  themes.  Wolfram 
Schwinger  has  observed  that  “it  is  axiomatic  that  gladness  and  rejoicing  are  more  difficult 
for  a  present-day  composer  to  set  to  music  than  sorrow  and  seriousness”.51  Thus  it  was 
an  obvious  risk  for  a  successful  composer  of  serious,  even  macabre,  music  to  attempt  a 
comic  opera  Penderecki,  however,  succeeds,  poking  fun  at  every  imaginable  musical 
style  and  mannerism,  including  his  own.  Even  in  this  light  work  Penderecki  manages  to 
create  a  duality  and  tension  between  opposing  worlds,  the  worlds  of  the  serio  and  buffo  52 

The  1990s  saw  a  slight  resurgence  in  Penderecki’s  choral  output.  In  1995  he 
completed  his  second  Agnus  Dei ,  which  formed  part  of  the  larger  Requiem  of 
Reconciliation  This  composite  work  was  organised  by  Helmuth  Rilling,  employing  14 
composers  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  written  to  commemorate  the 


50  Robinson.  ‘The  Choral  Works  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki  36. 

51  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works ,  68. 

52  Tomaszewski.  28. 
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50thanniversary  of  the  end  of  World  War  II  For  this  work  Penderecki  uses  a  Gregorian- 
like  theme,  whose  motive  and  rhythm  dominate  the  work. 

Two  smaller  works,  Hymne  an  den  he  Hi  gen  Daniel  (1997)  and  Hymne  an  den 
heiligen  Adalbert  (1997)  written  to  celebrate,  respectively,  the  800th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Moscow  and  the  1000th  anniversary  of  the  city  of  Gdansk  round  out  his  non¬ 
oratorio  choral  output  to  this  date. 

Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem ,  also  known  as  Symphony  No.  7  and  referred  to  as 
Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  hereafter,  was  written  in  1 996  and  premiered  for  the 
celebrations  of  the  3000-year  anniversary  of  King  David’s  ascendancy  to  the  throne  of 
Israel  and  the  founding  of  Jerusalem.  This  65-minute  work  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
below. 

Credo  (1998),  Penderecki’s  second  oratorio  in  two  years,  was  written  for  Helmuth 
Rilling  and  the  International  Bach  Academy  in  Stuttgart  and  the  Oregon  Bach  Festival  in 
Eugene.  Originally  conceived  as  one  movement  of  a  complete  mass,  it  took  on  a  life  of  its 
own,  becoming  a  60-minute  work.  Musically,  Credo  is  closely  related  to  the  Seven  Gates , 
much  more  so  than  to  the  Requiem ,  his  last  oratorio  before  Seven  Gates  and  Credo 
Instead  of  the  minor-seconds,  minor-thirds,  and  tritones  found  in  the  Requiem ,  Penderecki 
uses  more  consonant  intervals,  such  as  seconds,  thirds,  fifths  and  sixths.53  In  addition, 
Penderecki  once  again  integrates  extant  music,  in  this  case  two  Polish  hymn  tunes  and  the 
German  chorale  “Aus  tiefer  Not”,  an  inclusion  which  makes  the  work  distinctly  more 


53  Ray  Robinson.  “The  American  World  Premiere  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki’ s  Oratorio  Credo". 
Choral  Journal.  40  (August  1999):  20. 
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accessible  to  the  listener  The  “Penderecki”  chord.  Ex. 6,  appears  here  without  the  major- 
third  component,  thereby  creating  a  minor  triad  with  the  tritone  in  the  bass 

The  seven-movement  work  is  formally  arranged  in  an  arch  form,  with  the  fourth 
movement  “Crucifixus”  at  the  apex  of  the  arch,  comparable  to  the  centre  movement  of  the 
Brahms’s  Requiem  Penderecki  pays  special  attention  to  this  middle  movement, 
symbolically  elevating  its  status  via  the  “expressive  quality  of  the  thematic  material,  and 
the  musical/textual  interpolations”.54  Penderecki  thereby  makes  a  statement  about  the 
relevance  of  the  Creed  in  today’s  society. 


Ibid..  21. 
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CHAPTER  2 


POLITICS  AND  RELIGION:  MAJOR  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 

KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKI 


In  examining  the  life  and  music  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki,  certain  themes  and  issues 
emerge  These  can  be  divided  into  two  categories;  political  influences  (specifically  the 
Nazi  era),  and  the  religious  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  this  section  we 
will  examine  these  elements  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  they  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
his  music. 

Politics 

In  an  interview  given  before  the  premiere  of  the  St.  Luke  Passion  in  1 966 
Penderecki  revealed  his  philosophical  and  theological  world  view  at  the  time,  defending  his 
choice  of  the  passion  genre: 

“I  reached  for  the  archetype  of  the  Passion,  to  express  not  only  the  martyrdom  and 
death  of  Christ,  but  the  cruelty  of  our  own  age,  the  martyrdom  of  Auschwitz. 

Through  the  tension  and  dramatism  of  music,  I  wanted  to  draw  the  audience  into  the 
centre  of  events,  as  was  the  case  in  medieval  mystery  plays,  where  nobody  stood 
aside.  Everybody  can  be  drawn  in  by  the  mob,  the  turba ,  who  demand  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ,  just  as  it  is  everybody  that  is  included  in  the  redemption”.55 

Penderecki  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  the  audience  to  be  a  part  of  the  music  and 
action,  not  as  passive  observers,  but  as  participants  in  a  larger,  unfolding  drama  The 


55  Tomaszewski.  19. 
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audience  was  to  be  drawn  into  the  music  and  thereby  to  come  to  the  realisation  that  they 
were  involved  at  some  level  in  these  larger  tragedies  With  regard  to  the  final  sentence  of 
the  above  quotation,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  plausible  to  infer  that  Penderecki  intended  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  Auschwitz.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  evidence  in  his  life  and  music  to  show  that  Penderecki  imputes  the  guilt  for 
these  crimes  onto  the  shoulders  of  himself  and  all  of  humankind 

We  know  that  Penderecki  was  between  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  Nazi 
horrors  occured;  many  of  which,  like  Auschwitz,  happened  in  his  own  homeland.  We 
know  that  he  watched  as  friends  and  neighbours  were  assembled  and  herded  away,  many 
of  whom,  we  can  guess,  he  never  saw  again.  The  events  of  the  time  were  experienced 
directly  within  his  own  family,  where  his  father  was  lucky  to  escape  with  his  own  life. 

Like  most  if  not  all  Europeans  of  his  generation,  the  events  surrounding  the  Second  World 
War  were  to  have  lasting  consequences. 

Many  of  Penderecki’s  compositions  are  dedicated  or  subtitled  to  commemorate 
some  tragic  moment  in  the  twentieth-century,  providing  concrete  examples  of  the  lasting 
influence  of  the  Holocaust.  As  early  as  1963,  before  the  completion  of  the  Passion , 
Penderecki  had  written  an  electronic  tape  piece  for  Polish  Radio,  entitled  Death  Brigade. 
Although  the  music  was  never  published  and  the  tape  was  shelved  after  the  broadcast,  the 
theme  of  death  and  horror  were  to  return  time  and  again.  The  Passion  was  the  first  of 
Penderecki’s  pieces  in  this  style.  Monumental  in  both  theme  and  size,  it  presents  a 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  thereby  symbolising  an  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with 
history 
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The  Passion  is  a  religious  work,  but  by  ascribing  universal  themes  to  the  work, 
Penderecki  took  the  work  beyond  the  confines  of  the  church  and  into  the  larger  world 
community,  at  the  same  time  Penderecki  gave  the  work  intimate  meaning,  in  particular  for 
the  European  audience,  by  identifying  the  work  with  Auschwitz  and  its  horrors.  This 
theme  of  death  and  evil  and  their  struggle  with  the  powers  of  good  and  life  was  to  recur 
over  the  ensuing  years  The  Dies  Irae ,  The  Devils  of  Loudun ,  Utrenya ,  Cosmogony ,  and 
the  Polish  Requiem  form  a  succession  of  works  on  this  macabre  theme.  Some  of  these 
works  have  a  specific  dedication  or  subtitle  and  thereby  reveal  the  composer’s  extra¬ 
musical  intentions,  while  others,  including  Cosmogony ,  reveal  their  scope  via  the  text  the 
composer  has  chosen.  Penderecki  made  it  a  habit  to  gather  the  texts  for  his  works  himself, 
even  to  assemble  the  librettos  for  his  operas,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Devils  of  Loudon  and 
The  Black  Mask.  That  these  texts  continually  return  to  a  similar  theme  is  not  a 
coincidence,  but  rather  the  conscious  choice  of  a  man  deeply  affected  by  some  of  the  most 
appalling  crimes  in  history. 

An  examination  of  the  dates  of  these  works  is  also  revealing  of  the  degree  of 
influence  that  the  politics,  of  the  day  had  upon  Penderecki.  Of  the  works  mentioned  above, 
only  the  Polish  Requiem  appears  after  1971 .  Each  of  these  pieces  makes  extensive  use  of 
Penderecki’s  experimental  style,  as  if  the  composer  spent  the  early  part  of  his  career 
exorcising  the  demons  of  his  childhood  memories  of  Nazism,  as  if  the  young  Penderecki 
was  a  man  tormented  and  searching  for  a  musical  vocabulary  capable  of  expressing  the 
rage,  sorrow  and  anguish  of  his  soul.  This  theme’s  reappearance  in  the  Polish  Requiem , 
thirteen  years  after  Utrenya  and  Cosmogony ,  may  well  be  explained  by  the  political  climate 
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in  Poland  during  the  early  1980s.  Martial  law  was  declared  in  Poland  on  December  13, 
1981,  changing  the  political  landscape  overnight.  Suddenly,  processes  such  as  procuring 
travel  visas,  easily  obtainable  under  one  of  the  East  Bloc’s  most  progressive  artistic 
governments,  had  become  a  bureaucratic  nightmare  56  Fortunately  for  Penderecki  he 
managed  to  continue  his  extensive  travels  largely  unhindered,  unlike  many  of  his  less- 
fortunate  colleagues.  As  the  dedications  in  the  Polish  Requiem  make  clear,  problems  in  the 
composer’s  homeland  weighed  heavily  on  his  mind  during  this  time 

Politics  had  a  second  influence  on  the  development  of  Penderecki,  beyond  that  of 
the  tragedies  listed  Penderecki  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  an  environment  marked  by 
the  restrictive  controls  of  Stalin  Although  Poland  was  the  least  restrictive  of  the  East- 
Bloc  countries,  composers  such  as  Schoenberg,  Webern,  Stravinsky,  Krenek  and  Boulez 
were  unknown  to  the  young  Penderecki,  and  it  was  only  after  the  demise  of  the  Stalinist 
regime  that  the  doors  were  opened  far  enough  for  these  contemporary  composers  to  enter 
the  Polish  music  scene 

Since  1984,  Penderecki  has  not  composed  any  works  characterised  by  the  tragedy 
and  nationalism,  perhaps  indicating  a  man  who  has  come  to  terms  with  his  own  history  and 
that  of  his  country  Since  then  his  focus  has  turned  towards  smaller-scale,  chamber  works, 
while  his  style  has  shifted  even  further  toward  a  style  of  synthesis,  based  on  principles  of 
the  Classical  and  Romantic  periods. 


Ibid..  102. 
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Religion 


A  second  major  influence  in  the  compositional  life  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki  was  the 
dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Of  the  24  choral  compositions  composed  before 
1998  only  two  do  not  use  a  sacred  text:  Ecloga  VIII  (1972)  was  commissioned  by  The 
King’s  Singers  and  is  set  to  fragments  of  Virgil’s  Bucolics ,  Dimensions  of  Time  and 
Silence  (1959-1960)  uses  a  chorus  but  has  no  text,  voicing  only  harsh  consonants  and 
sibilants.'7  A  number  of  these  sacred  choral  works  are  also  liturgically  based;  for  example 
the  Requiem ,  Agnus  Dei,  Dies  irae,  and  the  Te  Deum.  Even  Penderecki’s  operas  are  not 
immune  to  the  influence  of  the  church.  Paradise  Lost  is  known  as  a  sacra 
rappresentazione,  and  The  Devils  of  Loudun  deals  extensively  with  the  role  of  the  church 
in  a  secular  society,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane. 

Penderecki’s  formative  life  in  Poland  must  account  for  much  of  this  religious 
association  Penderecki  himself  has  noted  that  in  his  childhood  the  church  was  figuratively 
and  literally  the  centre  of  town  and  it  was  common  to  kiss  the  shoulder  of  the  priest  as  he 
walked  through  town  58  Penderecki’s  mother  had  even  harboured  a  wish  that  Penderecki 
join  the  church  as  a  vocation. 

Penderecki’s  musical  premieres  and  performances  have  regularly  been  supported 
by  and  even  associated  with  the  church.  For  example  Cardinal  Wyszynski  has  attended 
premieres  and  publicly  endorsed  Penderecki’s  music,  as  has  Pope  John  Paul  II,  for  whom 
the  Te  Deum  was  written  and  performed  at  the  Vatican  in  1979. 


5  Robinson.  “The  Choral  Works  of  Krzy  sztof  Penderecki  ’,  38. 
58  Schwinger.  Krzysztof  Penderecki :  His  Life  and  Works,  16. 
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The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  has  also  played  a  seminal  role  in  Penderecki’s 
compositional  life  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  unique  position  occupied  by  Poland 
geographically  and  politically  Poland  is  the  eastern-most  Catholic  country,  surrounded  by 
Orthodox  countries  such  as  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  Compositions  such  as  Utre ny a. 

Hymn  an  den  hei/igen  Daniel ,  and  the  Song  of  Cherubim,  spring  from  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Orthodox  church. 

Penderecki’s  musical  association  with  the  church  seems  to  have  another  meaning 
much  larger  than  that  of  mere  religion  For  Penderecki  the  church  has  been  a  guiding 
power,  influencing  not  only  his  choice  of  topics  and  text  but  the  music  itself  In  1988, 
speaking  of  his  earlier  compositions  and  style,  Penderecki  says,  “My  art  stems  from 
profoundly  Christian  roots  and  aims  at  reconstructing  a  human  metaphysical  universe 
shattered  by  the  cataclysms  of  the  20th  century  The  restoration  of  the  sacred  dimension 
of  reality  is  the  only  way  to  save  humanity  Art  should  be  the  source  of  difficult  hope”.59 
Thus  when  the  St.  Luke  Passion  ends  on  a  bright  E-major  chord,  Penderecki  is  expressing 
his  own  religious  convictions  through  the  music,  there  is  hope  although,  as  the  music  has 
shown,  it  is  a  difficult  hope. 

The  insights  derived  from  this  brief  examination  of  Penderecki’s  life  and  music 
provide  a  starting  point  for  my  own  analysis  of  his  majestic  work,  Seven  Gates  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  paper  to  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  the 
complete  work.  I  will  focus  on  the  third  movement  for  a  cappella  chorus  and  a  number  of 
Penderecki’s  musical  characteristics  that  represent  his  general  style. 


?9  Tomaszewski.  21. 
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CHAPTER  3 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKES 

SEVEN  GA  TES  OF  JERUSALEM 

Seven  Gales  of  Jerusalem  or  Symphony  No.  7,  was  Penderecki’s  first  work  of  the 
oratorio  genre  since  the  Polish  Requiem  in  1984.  The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  City 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra,  IBA  and  the  Symphony  Orchestra  of  the 
Bavarian  Radio  for  the  “Jerusalem  3000  Years”  celebrations.  The  first  performance  was 
January  9,  1997  in  Jerusalem  performed  by  the  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Symphonieorchester  des  Bayerischen  Rundfimks,  Chor  des  Mitteldeutschen  Rundfimks, 
Chor  des  Bayerischen  Rundfunks,  Siidfunkchor  Stuttgart,  with  Lorin  Maazel  conducting. 

The  subject  seems  especially  suited  to  Penderecki’s  compositional  style  given  the 
grand  scope  of  the  theme  surrounding  the  commissioning  of  the  work  Not  only  does  the 
work  celebrate  3000  years  of  Kind  David’s  ascendancy  to  the  throne  of  Israel  but  as  a 
joint  commission  of  performing  forces  of  German  and  Jewish  origin,  its  significance  in 
political  terms  isinescapable  60 

The  subtitle  of  the  work  is  Symphony  No.  7,  which  perhaps  reveals  something  of 
the  composer’s  intentions  in  the  creation  of  the  piece.  Unlike  Penderecki’s  earlier  large 
choral-orchestral  works,  this  composition  is  non-liturgical  in  its  conception  The  subtitle 
may  be  Penderecki’s  way  of  communicating  the  lack  of  liturgical,  poetical  or  dramatic 

60  Robinson.  'Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem'.  9. 
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union  of  the  work  Rather,  he  chooses  to  write  a  choral  symphony  in  the  tradition  of 
Beethoven  or  Mahler 

Text 


The  text  for  this  work  (see  Appendix  A)  was  selected  by  Penderecki  himself,  as  is 
his  custom,  and  includes  a  variety  of  Old  Testament  excerpts  from  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  prophetical  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  The  text  from  Ezekiel,  the 
prophecy  of  the  dry  bones,  here  found  in  the  sixth  movement,  is  to  be  read  by  a  speaker  in 
the  vernacular  of  the  audience,  while  the  rest  of  the  text  is  sung  in  Latin  61  These  texts 
serve  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  work,  their  common  themes  leading  from  one  section  into 
the  next. 

Form 

The  overall  form  of  the  Seven  Gates  is  shaped  primarily  by  the  text  and  therefore 
does  not  conform  to  any  classical  formal  design  such  as  da  capo  aria ,  sonata-allegro  or 
others  This  is  not  unusual  for  Penderecki,  St.  Luke  Passion  for  example  is  constructed  in 
exactly  this  way.62  Some  formal  structure  is  attained  through  the  correspondence  of 
certain  movements  to  one  another,  the  most  obvious  being  to  quote  material  from  one 
movement  in  another.  In  this  way  movements  one  and  seven  are  related,  as  are  two  and 


61  Ibid..  10. 

62  Ray  Robinson  and  Allen  Winold.  A  Study  of  the  Penderecki  St  Luke  Passion  (Celle:  Moeck 
Verlag,  1983)'.  66. 
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four  Movements  three,  five,  and  six  are,  perhaps  surprisingly  distinct,  while  movement 
three  is  the  sole  a  cappella  movement.  Number  five  uses  the  largest  portion  of  the 
percussion  section  to  lead  an  energetic  dance  in  praise  of  Jerusalem,  and  movement  six  is 
characterised  by  the  reading  of  a  text  from  Ezekiel  Rather  than  elucidating  an  arch  form, 
the  work  seems  to  reach  a  climax  towards  its  end,  building  its  power  not  just  by  means  of 
dynamics  and  rhythm,  but  also  through  the  drama  of  the  spoken  word 

Cohesion  in  the  work  is  achieved  primarily  through  the  use  of  melodic  material 
derived  from  its  opening  section  This  compensates  for  the  lack  of  an  all-encompassing 
form,  and  serves  to  provide  the  listener  with  a  sense  of  familiarity  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  texture  of  the  work  fluctuates  between  homophonic  and  polyphonic.  The 
homophonic  sections  tend  to  be  modal  or  tonal  and  syllabic,  while  the  polyphonic 
segments  are  atonal  and  melismatic.  This  hearkens  back  to  many  of  his  previous  works, 
including  St.  Luke  Passion ,  with  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil  represented  by  these 
two  opposing  techniques.  As  has  been  observed,  it  is  this  fabrication  of  tension  and 
release  that  Penderecki  finds  seminal  in  his  music. 

Orchestration 

Penderecki  has  often  demanded  large  orchestral  forces  for  his  works  (his  St.  Luke 
Passion  is  a  prime  example)  and  in  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  Penderecki  takes  this  even 
farther,  augmenting  his  forces  with  a  second  orchestra.  In  addition  to  enlarged  woodwind, 
brass  and  percussion  sections,  he  calls  for  a  second  wind  ensemble,  consisting  of  a  large 
group  of  clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  trombones  and  tuba,  twenty  in  all,  to  be 
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placed  in  the  hall  (nella  sala).  In  movements  two  and  four  the  first  violins  divide  to  play  a 
semi-tone-cluster  chord,  requiring  at  least  thirteen  players. 

Within  the  large  percussion  section,  Penderecki  calls  for  a  “Tubaphone”  This  is 
an  instrument  which  Penderecki  designed  after  hearing  a  similar  instrument  played  on  a 
visit  to  Canada  in  1995  63  The  instrument  is  made  of  large  plastic  tubes  mounted  onto  a 
large  wooden  super-structure  in  the  order  of  a  two  manual  organ  keyboard.  The  sound  is 
produced  by  striking  the  end  of  the  tubes  with  padded  implements  shaped  like  table  tennis 
racquets  The  instrument  used  here  has  a  chromatic  range  of  AbAb  up  to  f1.64 

The  size  of  the  percussion  section  recalls  Penderecki’s  earlier  experimental  works 
where  sonic  exploration  prevailed  in  his  music  At  this  point  in  his  career,  however, 
Penderecki  is  not  as  apt  to  push  those  same  boundaries,  perhaps  becuase  of  the  nature  and 
topic  of  the  text  and  his  post-Romantic  tendencies.  Indeed,  the  sonorities  he  produces 
with  an  orchestra  of  this  size  are  reminiscent  of  a  Bruckner  or  Mahler  symphony 

Numerology 

Numerology  also  plays  a  role  in  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem.  Ray  Robinson  has 
identified  a  number  of  places  where  musical  events  correspond  to  numbers  with  extra¬ 
musical  implications.  In  particular,  the  numbers  five  and  seven  seem  to  have  a  special 
significance  in  this  work.  The  opening  theme,  (see  ex.  7)  begins  with  five  notes  in  its  first 
part  and  seven  notes  in  its  answer.  The  words  “seven,”  “gates,”  and  “David”  all  contain 


63  Robinson.  ‘‘‘‘Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  ",  11. 

64  Ibid..  13. 
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five  letters.  The  number  seven  appears  in  the  title;  there  are  seven  movements  in  the  work; 


the  passacaglia  theme  in  movements  two  and  four  (see  ex.  12)  is  based  on  a  seven  note 
theme,  and  the  soprano  solo  to  open  the  second  movement  has  two  motives,  each  with 
seven  different  pitches  The  number  seven  also  appears  in  the  alternate  title  for  the  work, 
Symphony  No.  7. 65  To  underscore  further  the  importance  of  the  number  seven,  the  last 
three  measures  of  the  work  consist  of  seven  strong  chords  in  the  chorus,  strings  and  organ 
on  an  E-major  chord  By  using  this  chord,  Penderecki  offers  us  a  musical  exclamation 
mark  that  recalls  a  favoured  concluding  device  used  in  Poly morphia  (1961),  Stabat  Mater 
(1962),  St.  Luke  Passion  (1966),  and  Magnificat  (1974). 

Movement  I 

The  first  movement  is  called  Magnum  Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimis  (Great  is  the 
Lord,  and  most  worthy  of  praise)  and  calls  for  choir,  SATB  solo  and  orchestra.  In  the 
opening  bars  of  this  movement  much  of  the  melodic  material  for  the  entire  work  is 
presented.  The  opening  motive  is  a  modal  statement  that  establishes  the  minor-second  and 
minor-third  as  crucial  intervals  in  addition  to  establishing  the  tonality  of  C.  (see  ex.  7)  This 
grand  statement  is  followed  by  a  continuation  of  the  modal  theme,  this  time  expanded  to 
included  harmonic  thirds  over  a  pedal  C.  (see  ex.  8)  Unlike  the  opening  theme,  this 
section  is  melismatic,  further  setting  it  apart  In  measure  five,  thus  overlapping  the 
opening  themes,  the  trombones  introduce  a  disjunct,  minor- second-based  atonal  theme, 
(see  ex.  9)  This  theme  displays  Penderecki’s  penchant  for  octave  displacement  and  serves 


65  Ibid..  10. 
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to  break  down  the  tonality,  leading  to  a  completely  atonal  section  at  rehearsal  4,  where  the 
soloists  enter 

At  figure  four  Psalm  96  is  introduced  in  the  text.  Here  the  tonal  centre  changes  to 
D  and  focuses  almost  exclusively  on  the  soloists.  Not  only  does  this  middle  section  lack 
the  modal  character  of  the  opening,  but  here  the  soloists  sing  more  melismatic  parts  in  a 
polyphonic  style  When  the  chorus  returns  at  rehearsal  12  to  complete  the  ABA  form,  the 
tonal  centre  shifts  back  to  C  and  the  homophonic  and  syllabic  form  of  the  opening  A 
section  also  returns  in  combination  with  the  opening  text  and  music 

Ex.  7.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  I,  mm.  1-4.  Theme  1 
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The  movement  ends  with  what  Robinson  has  identified  as  a  variant  of  “the 
Penderecki  chord”.66  This  chord,  which  had  appeared  regularly  in  Penderecki’s  works 
since  the  Magtrificat  (1974)  is  usually  made  up  of  a  major-minor  triad  with  a  tritone  in  the 
bass,  (see  ex  6)  Here  in  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  the  chord  has  evolved  to  include  a 
root  in  the  bass  with  the  tritone  and  its  resultant  fifth,  (see  ex.  10) 


Ibid.  11.12 
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Ex  8  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  I,  mm  8-12  Theme  2 
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Ex.  9.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  I,  mm  4-6.  Theme  3 
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Ex  10.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  “Penderecki  Chord”  Variant 
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Movement  II 


Two  notable  characteristics  may  be  cited  in  movement  two.  The  first  is  the 
opening  wall  of  clustered  semitones  which  serve  as  the  underpinning  for  the  Soprano  solo 
This  cluster  hearkens  back  to  Penderecki’s  younger,  more  radical  days,  though  unlike 
much  of  his  early  music,  the  technique  here  has  a  calming  and  shimmering  effect  (see  ex 
1 1 )  The  Soprano  solo  is  an  atonal,  disjunct  melody  which  includes  all  of  the  text  for  the 
movement 

The  second  unique  characteristic  is  introduced  after  the  thirteen-bar  introduction 
just  noted,  and  becomes  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  significant  themes  of  the  work, 
(see  ex  12)  Based  on  the  numbers  five  and  seven,  this  rhythmically-driven  motive  returns 
to  dominate  movements  four  and  six.  The  chorus  sings  fewer  than  six  measures  in  this 
work;  these  are  marked  by  an  instantaneous  change  of  dynamics  from  ff  to  ppp  The 
choral  part  is  based  on  the  minor-second  interval  of  the  opening  motive. 

Movement  III 

The  third  movement,  entitled  “ De  profundis  ",  is  the  sole  a  cappella  movement  of 
the  work  and  is  written  for  three  mixed  choirs.  This  relatively  short,  approximately  six- 
and-a-half-minute  movement  provides  an  adroit  example  of  Penderecki’s  choral  writing 
style. 

The  opening  of  the  movement  is  based  on  a  limited  range  of  intervals,  a  minor- 
third  and  smaller,  unifying  it  with  the  opening  motive.  After  beginning  on  a  unison  C,  the 
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Ex.  1 1  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem^  II,  ms  1  Chromatic  Cluster 


Ex  12.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  II,  mml5,16  “Seven  Theme” 
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Alto  and  Bass  of  Choir  I  move  in  contrary  motion  until  they  arrive  at  a  minor-sixth  for  the 
downbeat  of  the  third  measure,  at  which  point  they  undulate  in  sixths  over  a  C  pedal-point 
which  is  provided  by  the  Altos  in  Choir  II  for  the  first  nine  measures,  (see  ex.  13)  This  is  a 
variant  of  the  material  from  the  opening  of  the  first  movement,  where  Penderecki  used 
minor-thirds  to  undulate  over  a  pedal,  and  thus  serves  as  a  cohesive  force. 

Unlike  the  opening  movement,  which  falls  into  an  easy  ABA  form,  this  movement 
has  no  over-arching  layout  to  guide  the  listener  Penderecki  has  however  provided  a  few 
beacons  to  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  the  music,  including  a  return  to  Theme  1  at 
measures  86  and  122,  perhaps  suggesting  a  variant  rondo  form. 

The  tonality  of  the  movement  vacillates  between  a  minor  modality,  reminiscent  of 
measures  five  through  thirteen  of  the  opening  movement,  and  tonally  unstable  sections, 
though  not  atonal  The  tritone  plays  a  key  role  in  undermining  the  tonality  of  the  A- 
section. 
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Ex  13  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  III,  mm  1-7  Theme  1 
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The  tritone  also  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  establishment  of  a  tonal  centre  in  this 
movement  The  first  movement  established  C  as  its  tonal  centre,  while  the  second 
movement  used  B-flat,  which  transmutes  to  a  B-natural  at  the  end.  Here  Penderecki  again 
begins  on  the  C,  reinforced  by  the  C-minor  harmonies  around  it  By  measure  seventeen  the 
pitch  has  risen  to  a  G  and  we  might  be  led  to  believe  that  G  will  become  the  next  point  of 
reference.  Before  that  can  happen  however,  the  pitch  drops  to  an  F,  although  this  is  not 
established  firmly  until  measure  86,  when  the  opening  motive  returns  with  F  as  its  centre 
point  There  are  now  twelve  bars  of  a  clear  F-centre,  at  which  point  the  F  rises  by  a  half¬ 
step  to  an  F-sharp.  The  F-sharp  is  never  established  with  the  same  firmness  as  some  of  the 
previous  tonal  centres  were,  but  does  suggest  a  pinnacle  of  the  tonal-centre’s  rise.  At 
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measure  103  the  C  returns  as  a  pedal-point  and  except  for  two  measures  at  122,  holding 
until  the  end  at  measure  133. 

In  addition  to  the  contribution  of  the  tritone  in  establishing  the  tonal  centres  of  this 
movement,  this  interval  also  plays  an  important  role  in  variants  of  the  “Penderecki 
chord”.67  The  first  variant  appeared  in  the  first  movement  (see  ex  10)  and  returns  at  bar 
63  with  a  further  alteration  The  first  example  is  the  same  variant  we  saw  in  the  first 
movement,  with  an  open  fifth  based  a  tritone  above  the  root,  (see  ex  14)  The  second 
example  does  not  create  the  “Penderecki  chord”  vertically  but  aurally  suggests  the  chord, 
this  time  in  the  guise  of  a  minor  triad  with  the  tritone  in  the  bass  (see  ex  15) 

In  the  fourth  verse  of  the  Psalm,  which  begins  in  measure  63,  Penderecki  reveals 
another  of  his  favoured  choral  techniques,  where  the  text  is  fragmented  within  the  voice 
parts  He  begins  by  separating  syllables  of  text  within  the  voice  parts.  Each  voice  still 
completes  each  word,  but  might  have  a  large  gap,  or  even  some  new  text  between 
syllables.  These  syllables  of  the  text  are  exclaimed,  staccato ,  thus  intensifying  the  drama 
of  this  section  All  of  these  effects  serve  to  render  the  text  unintelligible  -  evidently 
Penderecki’s  intention 

In  the  fifth  verse  of  the  Psalm,  measure  102,  Penderecki  breaks  the  text  between 
voice  parts  At  first  glance  this  seems  more  disparate  than  the  previous  process  of  text 
fragmentation  but,  perhaps  ironically,  this  text  is  generally  intelligible,  as  nothing  obscures 
the  accented  syllables.  Concerning  St.  Luke  Passion,  Ray  Robinson  and  Allen  Winold 
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Ex.  14  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  III,  ms  63  “Penderecki  Chord”  Variant  I 


Ex  15.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  III,  ms  101-102  “Penderecki  Chord”  II 
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have  suggested  that  this  process  of  text  fragmentation  serves  to  create  a  need  for 
community  since  “no  single  part  has  an  intelligible  text,  the  text  becomes  apparent  only 
when  all  parts  work  together”.68 

The  dynamic  markings  in  this  movement  merit  special  attention  Except  for  a 
number  of  f-p  indications  in  the  melodically  disjunct  sections,  (everything  but  the  A- 
sections),  the  entire  movement  is  marked  p.  Penderecki  appears  to  have  indicated  all  the 
dynamic  contrasts  that  he  wants  by  means  of  thextural  density  changes  In  the  sections 
with  text  fragmentation,  simple/-/?  markings  are  enough  to  bring  a  syllable  to  the  fore 

The  texture  of  the  music  alternates  constantly  between  solo  sections  of  a  single 
chorus  to  full,  three-choir  tuttis  The  meagrely-scored  sections  are  generally  less  tonal, 
and  tend  to  build  texturally  toward  thicker,  homophonic  settings. 

Penderecki  has  consistently  used  a  consonant  chord  as  a  release  from  the  tension 
which  preceeds  it.69  It  has  been  his  way  of  garnering  the  listener’s  attention  and  preparing 
for  another  journey  toward  tension  and  release.  In  this  movement  there  are  three  such 
examples,  with  the  ending  of  the  movement  being  the  most  dramatic.  The  movement  ends 
on  the  open  fifth,  C-G,  which  releases  the  tension  created  by  the  chromatic  motion 
preceding  it  and  conclusively  resolves  the  tonal-centre  progression  from  the  F*  back  to  C 


68  Robinson.  A  Study  of  the  Penderecki  St.  Luke  Passion ,  58. 

69  Robinson.  "Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem".  12. 
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Movement  IV 


Movement  IV  is  scored  for  Soprano  solo,  orchestra  and  chorus  It  begins  by 
repeating  the  material  of  Movement  II  in  reverse  order,  creating  a  kind  of  “mirrored 
bookend”  to  the  third  movement  Instead  of  beginning  with  the  soprano  solo  over  a  string 
cluster  chord,  this  movement  begins  with  the  driving  “seven”  motive,  (see  ex.  1 1)  which  is 
then  followed  by  an  exact  repeat  of  the  soprano  solo  and  accompaniment  at  rehearsal  1 . 
The  “seven  motive”  returns  yet  again  at  rehearsal  two,  creating  familiarity  for  the  listener 
and  completing  the  ABA  form  At  measure  33  this  familiar  “seven  motive”  is  extended  to 
include  a  chromatically  descending  line,  (see  ex.  16)  As  in  the  second  movement,  the 
choir’s  role  is  limited,  this  time  to  19  measures  of  purely  homophonic,  single-chorus 
singing. 


Ex.  16.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  III,  mm.  33-36  “Seven  motive”  with  chromatics 
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Movement  V 


Entitled  Lauda  Jerusalem,  Dominum  (Praise  the  Lord,  Jerusalem,  Psalm  147: 12- 
14),  this  movement  takes  its  cue  from  the  text  and  easily  forms  the  pinnacle  of  the  whole 
piece.  Not  only  is  it  substantially  the  largest  movement  but  its  driving  rhythms,  cross¬ 
rhythms  and  exciting  orchestration  carry  the  listener  away  in  an  exciting  celebration  with 
the  imagined  citizens  of  ancient  Jerusalem 

This  movement  is  scored  for  choirs,  solo  quarte  and  orchestra  and  exploits  the 
percussion  section  more  than  any  other  movement,  as  rhythm  plays  an  integral  role  here 
Formally  the  movement  is  set  up  as  an  ABA,  with  the  B-section  made  up  of  its  own  aba 
sections  The  A-section  begins  with  a  vast  percussion  segment,  evoking  a  profane  and 
visceral  mood  with  its  driving  rhythms  It  evinces  the  influence  of  Carl  Orffs  works  such 
as  Carmina  Burana  When  the  choirs  eventually  enter  they,  and  most  other  instruments, 
are  used  in  a  percussive  manner,  helping  to  propel  the  rhythm  forward  At  the  return  of 
the  A-section,  rehearsal  35,  the  Tubaphone  is  used  extensively,  with  long  chromatic  lines 
displaying  the  capabilities  of  this  instrument.  The  A-section  also  contains  an  extensive 
instrumental  unison,  which  begins  with  the  cello  and  basses  and  gradually  adds  instruments 
as  it  progresses  upwards  into  the  treble  range.  As  eslsewhere,  Penderecki  uses  this  unison 
as  a  respite  from  the  preceeding  heavy  chromatic  developments.  Here,  however,  the 
rhythms  never  relent,  so  that  despite  the  absence  of  the  chromatic  harmonies,  the  rhythm 
drives  the  music  forward,  (see  ex  17) 

The  B-section  comprises  of  a  substantial  amount  of  material  from  previous 
movements,  which,  because  of  its  distinct  character,  gives  this  section  an  air  of  familiarity. 
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Not  only  is  the  music  familiar-sounding,  but  it  appears  as  an  oasis  of  peace  and  calm  in 
contrast  to  its  agitated  “bookends”.  The  B-section,  in  turn,  has  its  own  ABA  form  At 

Ex  17.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  III,  mm  246-254 


rehearsal  26  the  composer  has  given  the  indication  Andante  (quasi  da  lontano)  and  indeed 
the  men’s  chorus  which  opens  this  section  gives  the  impression  of  an  Orthodox  church 
setting  Once  again  we  see  the  undulating  harmonies  over  a  pedal-tone,  such  as  we  saw  in 
the  opening  movement. (see  ex.  8  and  18) 

The  central  part  of  the  B-section  is  characterised  by  two  extended  and  mysterious 
recitative-like  solos,  one  for  flute  and  one  for  horn,  over  a  static  orchestral 
accompaniment.  The  flute  solo  in  particular  serves  to  bring  any  vestige  of  rhythmic 
impulse  to  a  halt,  as  the  accompanying  strings  hold  a  chromatic  chord-cluster  underneath 
the  highly  chromatic  and  rhythmically  abstruse  melody.  This  leads  to  a  repeat  of  the  men’s 
chorus,  in  which  the  women  join  later,  before  the  larger  A-section  returns  with  its  vigour 
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and  drive  The  ending  of  the  movement  calls  for  the  full  orchestra  and  choruses,  climaxing 
on  a  tutti  D-major  chord  that  leads  attacca  into  the  opening  of  movement  VI 

The  driving  rhythms  and  mixed  meter  of  the  fifth  movement  also  dominate 
Penderecki’s  text-setting  Here  the  choirs  sing  in  an  exclamatory  fashion,  often  staccatto, 


Ex.  18.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  V,  mm  294-297 
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with  the  text  fragmented  into  syllables,  as  in  the  opening  section  for  the  tenors  and  basses, 
(see  ex.  19)  In  this  example  the  rhythmic  device  of  hemiola  is  also  evident,  created  by  the 
alternation  of  beats  and  off-beats.  The  texture  is  predominantly  homophonic,  with  some 
examples  of  text  being  passed  from  voice  to  voice  or  choir  to  choir,  (see  ex.  20)  Here  is  an 
example  of  Penderecki’s  readiness  to  set  the  text  in  a  more  natural  manner:  we  observe  the 
stress  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  word  “Jerusalem”. 
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Ex  19  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  V,  mm  31-36 
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Ex.  20.  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  V,  mm.  53-56 
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Movement  VI 


The  sixth  movement  is  distinguished  by  the  spoken  text,  and  there  is  no  choral 
part.  Entitled  Des  Herrn  Hand  kam  iiber  mich  (The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me),  the 
text  is  intended  to  be  read  in  the  vernacular  of  the  audience,  although  the  score  is 
published  with  the  German  text,  taken  from  Ezekiel  37: 1-10.  The  accompaniment  is 
characterised  by  long  held  cluster-chords,  percussive  outbursts,  and  descending  chromatic 
lines  in  the  strings  These  cluster-chords  hover  in  description  of  the  “Spirit  of  the  Lord” 
while  the  dryness  of  the  percussion  seems  to  rattle  in  description  of  the  dry  bones  in  the 
text.  When  the  text  calls  on  the  winds  ffom  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  breathe  life 
into  the  dry  bones,  Penderecki  has  inserted  a  melodically  and  rhythmically  disjunct 
trombone  solo  -  creating  a  dramatic  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  movement. 


Movement  VII 

After  a  brief  but  highly  atonal  opening  that  includes  a  brief  repose  on  a  D-major 
chord  on  the  text  “ vitae ”,  this  movement  becomes  agitated  and  operatic,  in  many  ways 
recalling  the  intensity  and  passion  of  Wagner’s  music.  The  section  then  calms  and  fades 
into  a  simple  descending  chromatic  line  encompassing  a  major-third  in  the  solo  voices 
before  the  chorus  returns  with  the  opening  themes  ffom  the  first  movement.  There  is 
some  overlap,  as  the  soloists  continue  their  chromatic  motive  over  the  chorus’s  repetition 
of  the  opening  theme.  The  work  ends  with  three  measures  of  E  major  chord,  fortissimo, 
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recalling  the  ending  of  St.  Luke  Passion,  which  ends  in  the  same  way.  In  addition  to 
releasing  the  tension  of  the  chromatic,  linear  lines  which  precede  it,  this  chord  also  appears 
to  have  a  symbolic  meaning  Here,  Penderecki  draws  attention  to  what  he  called  the  ’’holy 
city”on  his  title  page,  by  setting  the  text  “ reget  nos  in  saecula ”  to  this  gratifying  E-major 
harmony 
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CHAPTER  4 


CONCLUSION 


While  many  composers  in  the  twentieth-century  have  struggled  just  to  find  their 
own  unique  compositional  style,  Krzysztof  Penderecki  has  succeeded  not  only  in  this,  but 
also  in  finding  a  style  that  communicates  with  his  audience  Not  afraid  to  push  forward 
with  his  experiments  in  sound  and  noise,  neither  has  Penderecki  been  afraid  to  look  to  the 
past  for  ideas  and  techniques  This  compositional  style  of  synthesis,  the  blend  of  the 
traditional  and  modern,  accounts  for  much  of  the  continued  success  and  recognition  his 
music  receives 

In  Seven  Gales  of  Jerusalem  we  have  a  wonderful  example  of  Penderecki’s  unique 
compositional  voice.  In  the  lush  orchestration  and  lyric  melodic  writing  Penderecki  has 
provided  us  with  a  superb  example  of  his  neo-Romantic  writing  style  of  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s.  The  small  but  intense  formal  divisions  in  the  work  speak  of  the  Classical 
influences  he  affirmed  in  the  later  1980s,  and  has  obviously  still  not  abandoned 

Penderecki’s  choice  of  texts  for  his  choral  works  is  indicative  of  his  great  desire  to 
speak  to  the  political  and  social  issues  of  our  day.  By  expressing  universal  themes  in  his 
music  he  has  found  a  point  of  contact  with  his  audience  Although  not  universal  in  its 
appeal,  the  text  of  Seven  Gates  does  return  Penderecki  to  the  grand  themes  of  his  earlier 
works,  here  dealing  with  the  return  of  God’s  chosen  people  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  rebirth 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem 
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The  tragic  political  events  of  his  childhood,  coupled  with  the  religious  fervour  of 
his  homeland,  have  facilitated  the  development  of  a  composer  with  an  intense  desire  to 
communicate  with  people  This,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  characteristic,  has  separated 
Penderecki  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  Doubtless,  Penderecki  would  agree  with 
Erich  Kahler:  “that  no  single  event  has  artistic  value  unless  it  has  generally  human 
relevance  The  true  artist  reaches  beyond  the  phenomenal  level  He  drives  into  a  depth  of 
intensity  where  it  is  every  human  being’s  concern  and  potentiality  ”70 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  identify  some  of  the  pervading 
compositional  characteristics  of  Krzysztof  Penderecki’s  music  and  some  of  the  motives 
behind  his  unique  musical  expression  The  composition  of  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  has 
added  one  more  large-scale  choral-orchestral  work  to  the  repertoire.  My  hope  is  that  this 
paper  will  encourage  further  study,  analysis,  and  performance  of  his  works,  including 
Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem 


70  Erich  Kahler.  The  Disintegration  of  Form  in  the  Arts.  (New  York:  George  Braziller.  1968).  13 
as  quoted  by  Ray  Robinson  in  Studies  in  Penderecki .  48. 
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Appendix 


THE  TEXT  AND  TRANSLATION  OF 

KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKI'S 

SEVEN  GA  TES  OF  JERUSALEM 


Movement  I  “Magnum  Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimis” 

Psalm  48:  f1 

Magnus  Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimis 
(The  Lord  is  great,  great  honour  is  his  due. 
in  civitate  Dei  nostri 

here  in  the  city  where  he.  our  God.  dwells. 

in  monte  sancto  eius. 

where  stands  his  holy  mountain.) 

Psalm  96:1-3 

Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum, 

(Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song; 
cantate  Domino  omnis  terra. 

in  the  Lord's  honour,  let  the  whole  earth  make  melody! 
Cantate  Domino,  et  benedicite  nomini  eius, 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  and  bless  his  name; 

annuntiate  de  die  in  diem  sal u tare  eius. 

day  after  day  never  cease  to  bear  record  of  his  pow  er  to  save. 

Annuntiate  inter  gentes  glori am  eius, 

Declare  his  Glory  among  the  heathen; 

in  omnibus  populis  mirabilia  eius. 

his  wonderful  acts  for  all  the  world  to  hear.) 

Psalm  48:14 

( Ouoniam )  hie  est  Deus,  Deus  noster 
((Since)  this  God.  who  is  our  God 
in  aetemum  et  in  saeculum  saeculi. 
for  ever  and  ever.) 


Movement  II  “Si  oblitus  fuero  tui,  Jerusalem ” 
Psalm  137:5 

Si  oblitus  fuero  tui,  Jerusalem, 

(If  I  forget  thee,  Jerusalem, 
oblivioni  detur  dextera  meal 
perish  the  skill  of  my  right  hand!) 


1  All  Latin  texts  are  from  the  Nova  Vulgata  and  so  the  chapter  designations  for  the  Psalms  are 
alligned  with  other  translations  of  the  scriptures,  unlike  the  traditional  1  ulgata  numbers  which  are  one 
number  lower. 
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Movement  III  “De  profundis” 

Psalm  130:1-6 

De  profundis  clarna\>i  ad  te,  Domine ; 

(Out  of  the  depths  I  cry  to  thee.  O  Lord: 

Domine  exaudi  vocem  meam. 

Master,  listen  to  my  voice: 

Fiant  aures  tuae  intendentes 

let  but  thy  ears  be  attentive 

in  vocem  deprecationis  meae. 

to  the  voice  that  calls  on  thee  for  pardon 

Si  iniqui fates  obser\>averis,  Domine, 

If  you  will  keep  record  of  our  iniquities.  O  Lord. 
Domine,  quis  sustinebit? 

Lord  who  could  have  strength  to  bear  it? 

Quia  apud  te  propitiatio  est, 

Ah.  but  with  thee  there  is  forgiveness 
(et  propter  legem  tuam,) 

Sustinui  te,  Domine 

I  wait  for  the  Lord 

sustinui t  animamea  in  verbo  eius; 

for  his  w  ord  of  promise  my  soul  w  aits: 

speravit  anima  mea  in  Domino. 

patient  as  watchman  that  looks  for  the  day.) 


Movement  IV  “Si  oblitus  fuero  tui,  Jerusalem ” 
Psalm  137:5 

Si  oblitus  fuero  tui,  Jerusalem, 

(If  I  forget  thee.  Jerusalem. 
oblivioni  detur  dextera  mea! 
perish  the  skill  of  my  right  hand!) 

Isaiah  26:2 

Aperite  portas,  et  ingrediatur  gens  iusta 

(Open  the  gates  that  the  righteous  nation  may  enter. 

custodiens  veritaem. 

the  nation  that  keeps  faith.) 

Isaiah  52:1 
Consurge,  con  surge, 

(Rise  up.  awake. 
induere  fortitudine  tua,  Sion; 
gird  thyself  with  strength.  O  Zion: 
induere  vesti mentis  gloriae  tuae, 
put  on  your  garments  of  splendour 
Jerusalem,  civitas  sancti. 

O  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city.) 


Movement  V  “Lauda,  Jerusalem,  Dominum" 

Psalm  147:12-14 

Lauda ,  Jerusalem,  Dominum; 

(Praise  the  Lord.  Jerusalem 
Lauda  Deum  tuum,  Sion. 

Zion,  exalt  thy  God! 

Quoniam  confortavit  seras  port  arum  tuarum, 

It  is  he  that  bolts  thy  gates  fast. 

bene  dixit  filiis  tuis  in  te. 

and  blesses  thy  children  who  dwell  safe  in  thee; 

Oui  po suit  fines  tuos  pacem. 

that  makes  thy  land  a  land  of  peace. 

Alleluia. 

Alleluia.) 


Movement  VI  “Des  Herrn  Hand  kam  iiber  mich 
Ezekiel  37:1-10 

Des  Herrn  Hand  kam  iiber  mich, 

(The  hand  of  the  Lord  w  as  upon  me. 
und  er  fiihrte  mich  hinaus  im  Geist  des  Herrn 
and  he  brought  me  out  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
und  stellte  mich  mitten  auf  ein  whites  Feld: 
and  set  me  in  the  middle  of  a  valley; 

Das  lag  voller  Totengebeine. 
it  was  full  of  bones. 

Und  er  fiihrte  mich  uberall  hindurch. 

He  led  me  back  and  forth  among  them. 

Und  siehe,  es  lagen  sehr  viele  Gebeine  iiber  das  Feld  hin  und  siehe, 
and  I  saw  a  great  many  bones  on  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
sie  waren  ganz  verdorrt. 
bones  that  were  very  dry. 

Und  er  sprach  zu  mir:  Du  Menschenkind, 

He  asked  me,  “Son  of  man. 

meinst  du  wohl.  dass  diese  Gebeine  wieder  lebendig  we r den  ? 
can  these  bones  live?” 

Und  ich  sprach:  Herr,  mein  Gott,  du  weisst  es. 

I  said  "O  Sovereign  Lord  you  alone  know  " 

Und  er  sprach  zu  mir: 

Then  he  said  to  me. 

Weissage  iiber  diese  Gebeine  und  sprich  zu  ihnen: 

"Prophesy  to  these  bones  and  say  to  them. 


2  The  text  in  the  score  is  given  in  German  but  is  intended  to  be  read  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
audience.  Although  there  is  no  indication  of  this  given  in  the  score,  in  addition  to  Ray  Robinson's 
informed  instructions  to  this  effect,  we  know  that  the  premiere  performance  was  read  in  Hebrew  See  Ray 
Robinson.  "Seven  Gates  of  Jersalem".  10. 
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lhr  ver dorr  ten  Gebeine,  horet  des  Herren  Wort. 

Dry  bones,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord! 

So  spricht  Gott,  der  Herr,  zu  diesen  Gebeinen: 

This  is  what  the  Sovereign  Lord  says  to  these  bones: 

Siche  ich  will  Odern  in  euch  bringen, 

I  will  make  breath  enter  you 
das  ihr  wieder  lebendig  werdet. 
and  you  will  come  to  live. 

Ich  will  euch  Schnen  geben  und  lasse  Fleisch  iiber  euch  wachsen 

I  will  attach  tendons  to  you  and  make  flesh  come  upon  you 
und  uberziche  euch  mit  Haut 
and  cover  you  with  skin; 

und  will  euch  Odem  geben,  dass  ihr  wieder  lebendig  werdet: 

I  will  put  breath  in  you.  and  you  will  come  to  life. 
und  ihr  so  lit  erfahren,  dass  ich  der  Herr  bin. 

Then  you  will  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  ' 

Und  ich  weissagte,  wie  mir  befohlen  war. 

So  I  prophesied  as  1  was  commanded. 

Und  siege,  da  rauschte  es,  als  ich  weissagte, 

And  as  I  was  prophesying,  there  was  a  noise. 

und  siehe  es  regte  sich  und  die  Gebeine  ruckten  zusammen,  Gebein  zu  Gebein. 
a  rattling  sound,  and  the  bones  came  together,  bone  to  bone. 

Und  ich  sah,  und  siehe,  es  wuchsen  Schnen  und  Fleisch  darauf, 

I  looked,  and  tendons  and  flesh  appeared  on  them 

und  sie  warden  mit  Haut  uberzogen: 

and  skin  covered  them. 

es  war  aber  noch  kein  Odem  in  ihnen. 

but  there  was  no  breath  in  them. 

Und  er  sprach  zu  mir:  Weissage  zum  Odem. 

Then  he  said  to  me,  "Prophesy  to  the  breath; 

Weissage,  du  Menschenkind,  und  sprich  zum  Odem: 
prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  it, 

So  spricht  Gott,  der  Herr: 

This  is  what  the  Sovereign  Lord  says; 

Odem  komm  herzu  von  den  vier  Winden 
Come  from  the  four  winds.  O  breath, 

und  blase  diese  Getoteten  an,  dass  sie  wieder  lebendig  werden. 

and  breathe  into  these  slain  that  they  may  live. 

Und  ich  weissagte,  wie  er  mir  befohlen  hatte. 

So  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me. 

Da  dam  der  Odem  in  sie, 
and  breath  entered  them, 

und  sie  warden  wieder  lebendig  und  stellten  sich  auf  ihre  Fitsse, 
they  came  to  life  and  stood  up  on  their  feet- 
ein  uberaus  grosses  Heer. 
a  vast  army.)73 


3  The  English  text  of  this  passage  is  taken  from  the  New  International  Version 


Movement  VH  “ Haec  dicit  Dominus:  Ecce  ego  do  coram  vobis  viam 

vitae  et  viam  mortis  ” 


Jeremiah  21:8 
Haec  dicit  Dominus: 

(This  is  what  the  Lord  says: 

Ecce  ego  do  coram  vobis  viam  vitae  et  viam  mortis. 

See,  I  am  setting  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death  ) 

Daniel  7:13 

Et  ecce  cum  nubilis  coeli  quasi  Filius  hominis  veniebat 
(I  looked  and  there  before  me  was  one  like  a  son  of  man) 

Isaiah  59:19 

et  timebunt  qui  ab  occidente,  nomen  Domini 

(from  the  west,  men  w  ill  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

et,  qui  ab  ortu  solis,  gloriam  eius 

and  from  the  rising  of  the  sun.  they  will  rev  ere  his  glory. 

cum  venerit  quasi  fluvius  violentus 

For  he  will  come  like  a  pent-up  flood 

quern  spiritus  Domini  cogit. 

that  the  breath  of  the  Lord  drives  along  ) 

Isaiah  60:1-2 

Surgo,  illuminare,  Jerusalem,  quia  venit  lumen  tuum. 

(Arise,  shine.  Jerusalem,  for  your  light  has  come. 

Et  gloria  Domini  super  te  orta  est. 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  rises  upon  you. 

Quia  ecce  tenebrae  operient  terrain 
See.  darkness  covers  the  earth 
et  caligo  populos; 

and  thick  darkness  is  over  the  peoples. 
super  te  autem  orietur  Dominus 
but  the  Lord  rises  upon  you 
et  gloria  eius  in  te  videbitur 
and  his  glory  appears  ov  er  you.) 

Psalm  48: 1 

Magnus  Dominus  et  laudabilis  nimis 
(The  Lord  is  great,  great  honour  is  his  due. 
in  civitate  Dei  nostri 

here  in  the  city  where  he.  our  God.  dwells. 

in  monte  sancto  eius. 

where  stands  his  holy  mountain.) 

Isaiah  60:11 

et  aperientur  portae  tuae  iugitur, 

(your  gates  will  always  stand  open. 

die  ac  nocte  non  claudentur. 

they  will  never  be  shut,  day  or  night ) 

Psalm  96:1-3 

Cantate  Domino  canticum  novum, 

(Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song; 


cantate  Domino  omnis  terra. 

in  the  Lord's  honour,  let  the  whole  earth  make  melody! 
Cantate  Domino,  et  henedicite  nomini  eius, 

Sing  to  the  Lord,  and  bless  his  name; 

annuntiate  de  die  in  diem  salutare  eius. 

day  after  day  never  cease  to  bear  record  of  his  power  to  save. 

Annuntiate  inter  gentes  glori am  eius, 

Declare  his  Glory  among  the  heathen; 

in  omnibus  populis  mirabilia  eius. 

his  wonderful  acts  for  all  the  world  to  hear.) 


Psalm  48;  1 

Magnus  Dominus  et  laudahilis  nimis 
(The  Lord  is  great,  great  honour  is  his  due. 
in  civitate  Dei  nostri 

here  in  the  city  where  he.  our  God.  dwells. 

in  monte  sancto  eius. 

where  stands  his  holy  mountain.) 

Psalm  48:14 

( Ouoniam )  hie  est  Deus,  Deus  noster 
((Since)  this  God.  who  is  our  God 
in  aetemum  et  in  saeculum  saeculi. 
for  ever  and  ever.) 

Ipse  reget  nos  in  saecula. 

(who  alone  reigns  for  eternity) 
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APPENDIX  2 


THE  ORCHESTRATION  FOR 

KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKIS 

SEVEN  Ci A  TES  OF  JERUSALEM 


for  five  Soloists,  Speaker,  Three  Mixed  Choirs  and  Orchestra  (1996) 

Ad  maiorem  Dei  gloria 
et  eius  sanctae  civitatis 
laudem  aeternam 

(Dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  His  Holy  City 
[with]  eternal  praise)74 


Orchestra: 

4  Flutes  (3rd  and  4th  doubling  Piccolos) 

3  Oboes 
1  Cor  anglais 

3  Clarinets  in  Bb  (3rd  doubling  Clarinet  in  Eb) 

1  Bass  Clarinet  in  Bb 

3  Bassoons 

1  Double  Bassoon 

4  Homs  in  F 

3  Trumpets  in  C 

4  Trombones  (3rd  doubling  Bass  Trumpet  in  C) 

1  Tuba 

Percussion  I:  Timpani.  Pair  of  Cymbals.  2  Tamtams  (1).  Tubular  Bells.  Bass  Drum  with  Cymbal.  Bell 
Tree,  5  Tomtoms.  Marimbaphone.  Bin-Sasara.  Side  Drum,  Tenor  Drum 

Percussion  II:  Triangle  Tree,  4  Suspended  Cymbals,  Tamtam  (1).  Tubular  Bells.  Church  Bells. 

Tubaphone.  Glockenspiel,  Xylophone.  Vibraphone.  Templeblock.  Tenor  Drum.  2  Gongs 

Percussion  III:  Timpani,  suspended  Cymbal.  2  Tamtam.  Pair  of  Cymbals.  5  Tomtoms,  Bass  Drum. 
Tenor  Drum.  Bin-Sasara 


74  Quoted  from  the  dedication  that  appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  conductor’s  score.  Krzysztof 
Penderecki,  Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Mainz:  Schott  Musik  International.  1996),  lii 
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Organ  ad  lib 

Celesta 

Piano 

Violins  I 
Violins  II 
Violas 
Violoncellos 
Double  Basses 

In  the  Hall:  (nella  sala) 

3  Clarinets  in  Bb 

1  Bass  Clarinet  in  Bb  (3rd  doubling  Clarinet  in  Eb) 

3  Bassoons 

1  Double  Bassoon 

4  Horns  in  F 

3  Trumpets  in  C 

4  Trombones 
1  Tuba 

The  score  is  written  in  C. 
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APPENDIX  3 


A  LIST  OF  THE  CHORAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF 

KRZYSZTOF  PENDERECKI 

COMPOSED  UP  UNTIL  1998 


Psalms  of  David  ( 1958)  for  choir,  orchestra 

Dimensions  of  Time  and  Silence  (1959-60)  for  choir,  orchestra 

Stabat  mater  (1962)  for  three  choirs,  a  cappella 

Cantata  ( 1 964)  for  two  choirs,  orchestra 

St.  Luke  Passion  (1965-66)  for  three  choirs,  boys  choir,  soloists,  speaker,  orchestra 
Dies  irae  (1967)  for  choir,  soloists,  orchestra 

Utrenya  [Matins]  (1969-71)  for  two  choirs,  boys  choir,  five  soloists,  orchestra 
Cosmogony  (1970)  for  choir,  three  soloists,  orchestra 
Ecloga  VIII  (1972)  for  six  male  singers,  a  cappella 

Canticum  canticorum  Salomonis  (1972-73)  for  triple  divisi  choir,  solo  voices,  orchestra 
Magnificat  (1973-74)  for  two  choirs,  boys  choir,  seven  soloists,  orchestra 
Te  Deum  (1979-80)  for  choir,  three  soloists,  orchestra 
Agnus  Dei  (1981)  double  choir,  a  cappella 

Polish  Requiem  (1980-84,  1993)  for  divisi  choir,  four  soloists,  orchestra 
Song  of  Cherubim  (1987)  for  choir,  a  cappella 
Veni  Creator  (1987)  for  choir,  a  cappella 
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Benedicamus  Domino  (1992)  for  six  part  men’s  voices,  a  cappellci 
Benedictus  (1992)  for  choir,  a  cappella 

Agnus  Dei  from  Requiem  of  Reconciliation  (1995)  for  choir,  soloists,  orchestra 
Seven  Gates  of  Jerusalem  (1996)  for  three  choirs,  five  soloists,  speaker,  orchestra 
Credo  (1996-98)  for  choir,  five  soloists,  orchestra 
Hymne  an  den  heiligen  Daniel  (1997)  for  choir,  orchestra 
Hymne  an  den  heiligen  Adalbert  (1997)  for  choir,  orchestra 
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